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FOILED. 


CHAPTER   V. 
THE   ANTHONY   GOEES    COME    HOME. 

"It  is  too  unlucky,  darling,  that  we 
should  have  arrived  in  this  vile  weather  !  " 

Anthony  Gore  moved  a  very  new-looking 
leather  bag  and  a  gaudily  coloured  rug  from 
the  seat  next  to  him  in  the  railway  com- 
partment, preparatory  to  getting  out  at 
Brookston  Junction.  His  face  was  flushed 
and  smiling,  with,  thought  Renee,  an 
almost  imbecile  expression  of  beatitude  in 
his  prominent  light  eyes.  He  wore  a  long, 
light,  and  very  unbecoming  ulster ;  new  as 
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his  bag  and  his  bundle  of  wraps.  Een^e 
herself,  seated  opposite  to  him,  showed  no 
visible  signs  of  emotion,  when  the  train 
stopped  within  two  miles  of  her  future 
home.  Her  red  lips  only  curled  a  little 
contemptuously  when  the  station-master, 
a  mixture  of  jocoseness  and  subservience, 
stopped  at  the  door  of  their  compartment 
with  a  word  of  well-meant  congratulation. 
Anthony,  for  his  part,  appeared  greatly 
pleased. 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you  so  very  much, 
Mr.  Heckingthorpe.  I  am  sure  my  wife 
and  I  both  greatly  appreciate  your  kind 
wishes.  I  am  only  so  sorry  she  won't  see 
her  new  home  under  more  favourable 
auspices." 

Outside  the  station  the  rain  was  pelting 
down  ;  one  sheet  of  water  lay  quivering 
across  the  road,  and  hedgerows  and  fields 
were  blurred  in  mist. 

"  Very  bad  weather  for  the  crops,  sir," 
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said  Mr.  Heckingtliorpe.  "  It  is  a  pity, 
sir,  that  your  good  lady  should  harrive 
in  this  unseasonable  weather.  I  did  'ope 
it  would  'old  up  the  first  thing  this  morn- 
ing. And  the  yeomanry  '11  get  all  their 
uniforms  sadly  soused." 

Ken^e  sprang  out  upon  the  platform, 
dressed  in  a  beautifully-fitting  gray  gown, 
made  by  one  of  the  best  London  tailors. 
Her  elaborate  trousseau,  by  the  way,  was 
in  the  future  to  be  paid  for  by  Mr.  Gore, 
unknown  to  her  father,  who  would  not 
have  approved  of  the  plan  had  he  been 
made  acquainted  with  it.  But  Renee  was 
not  troubled  by  any  elaborate  delicacy  of 
feeling. 

It  would  have  puzzled  an  ordinary  ob- 
server to  guess  in  any  measure  the  state 
of  her  mind  on  this  her  wedding-day. 
That  she  was  not  blindly  in  love  with  her 
husband  was  palpable,  but  beyond  that 
obvious  fact,  any  gradations  of  satisfaction 
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and  annoyance,  of  contentment  and  dis- 
appointment, would  have  been  difficult  to 
discover.  Mr.  Heckingthorpe  afterwards 
told  his  wife,  who  from  indisposition  was 
unable  to  joing  the  throng  of  welcomers 
to  the  newly-wedded  pair,  that  Mrs.  Gore 
was  a  fine  upstanding  lady,  with  a  wonder- 
ful pair  of  red  cheeks.  But  that  was  cer- 
tainly a  vague  description  of  this  rather 
sphinx-like  young  w^oman.  There  was  a 
curious,  half-contemptuous  smile  on  her 
scarlet  lips,  a  strange  pre- occupied  ex- 
pression in  her  eyes.  She  bowed  grace- 
fully to  the  few  spectators  inside  the 
station,  and  her  calm  bearing  offered  a 
marked  contrast  to  Anthony's  fussy  ex- 
uberance of  spirits.  Outside  the  entrance, 
about  fifty  people  were  huddled  together 
under  umbrellas,  and  a  few  in  galoshed  feet 
were  walking,  or  rather  paddling,  in  the 
road,  and  exchanging  remarks  with  Mr. 
Gore's  coachman.      The   carriage,    an   old- 
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fashioned  green  lanclau,  much  mud-he- 
spattered,  was  drawn  hy  a  strong  pair  of 
bays,  and  the  driver  wore  a  short  water- 
proof cape  of  unfashionable  cut.  A  cheer 
from  about  two  score  husky  throats  was 
given  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gore  came  down 
the  dirty  stone  steps,  and  the  female 
portion  of  the  crowd  pressed  round  the 
carriage-door  to  have  a  look  at  the  bride. 

"  Darling,  they'll  all  be  so  horribly  dis- 
appointed if  they  don't  see  you  !  Would 
you  very,  very  much  mind  putting  on 
your  cloak,  and  having  the  carriage 
opened  ?  " 

"  I  don't  in  the  least  care  which  it  is. 
It  is  perfectly  immaterial  to  me.  But  do  let 
us  get  out  of  this  gapiug  crowd." 

Two  or  three  respectable  men  in  their 
Sunday  coats  came  up,  their  umbrellas 
dripping,  to  shake  hands  warmly  with  the 
young  squire,  and  wish  him  joy. 

"  Thank   you,   thank   you    with    all    my 
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heart,"  said  Anthony,  in  a  tone  of  delight, 
which  implied  that  such  minor  consider- 
ations as  the  weather,  and  even  the  fate 
of  his  crops,  at  this  hour  concerned  him 
not.  His  wife,  meanwhile,  sprang  un- 
assisted into  the  carriage,  while  he  was 
wrestling  with  his  wet  umbrella.  The  foot- 
man and  some  six  assistants  from  outside 
opened  the  heavy  top,  and  Eenee  found 
herself  immersed  in  a  cold  shower-bath  of 
rain.  She  did  not  seem  to  mind,  letting 
it  soak  her  gray  ostrich  feathers  and  the 
twist  of  hair  on  her  neck,  while  Anthony 
clumsily  held  her  parasol  over  her  head. 

"  Drive  on,  coachman,  slowly,  mind,  when 
you  get  to  the  village." 

Another  cheer,  a  louder  one  this  time, 
went  up  from  the  damp  but  enthusiastic 
group  by  the  station,  and  the  horses  broke 
into  a  jog-trot,  the  mud  splashing  in  all 
directions.  The  young  husband  wrapped 
the  rug  round  his  wife's  knees. 
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*'  I  am  so  sorry,"  he  said,  apologetically, 
as  if  be  were  responsible  for  tbe  anomaly 
of  a  drencbing  August  day,  "  tbat  you 
won't  see  tbe  country  to  advantage.  It 
isn't  specially  pretty,  but  it  usually  bas  a 
nice,  comfortable,  bome-y  sort  of  look." 

"  Has  it  ?  "  sbe  answered  indifferently, 
bolding  ber  parasol  down  over  ber  face  to 
keep  off  tbe  blinding  rain. 

Perbaps  even  sbe  migbt  bave  been 
toucbed  could  sbe  bave  seen  tbe  appealing 
look  wbicb  just  tben  came  into  poor 
Antbony's  eyes,  like  tbat  of  a  faitbful  dog 
wbo  balf  guesses  tbat  be  bas  offended, 
and  on  tbat  vague  supposition  begs  for 
forgiveness. 

At  a  bend  in  tbe  road  tbe  sound  of 
borsemen  advancing  was  audible,  and  in 
a  few  moments  a  troop  of  Antbony's  yeo- 
manry advanced,  and  lined  tbe  way.  Tbe 
beavy  carriage  lumbered  along  between  tbe 
men  in  tbeir  blue  and  silver  uniforms,  and 
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these  warriors  turning  their  horses'  heads — 
animals,  by  the  way,  of  very  different  sizes 
and  shapes — trotted  after  the  new-married 
pair.  As  a  result  of  this  attention,  a  still 
greater  amount  of  mud  flew  into  the  carriage, 
but  Mrs.  Gore  did  not  appear  to  notice  or 
to  pay  heed  to  the  fact.  On  they  went, 
through  the  dull  level  country,  between 
ploughed  fields  steaming  in  the  rain  and 
mist,  past  little  yellow  cottages  strewn 
sparsely  by  the  wayside,  until  their  way 
was  barred  by  an  arch  intended  to  be 
triumphal,  but  which  was,  owing  to  force 
of  circumstances,  merely  dilapidated.  The 
pink  paper  roses  and  calico  streamers  had 
lost  their  freshness,  and  were  drab  and 
draggled.  The  laurel  leaves  dripped  like 
so  many  water-spouts,  and  the  inscription, 
'*  God  bless  the  Bride  and  Bridegroom," 
was  almost  illegible. 

"  How   nice   and    kind   of  them ! "  said 
Anthony.      "  Here,  darling,  now  we'  are  in 
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Crabston.  Goodness,  what  a  lot  of  people 
have  come  out  ! — and  look,  look,  Renee, 
at  all  the  flags — and  yes,  actually  prepar- 
ations for  an  illumination  over  the  grocer's  ! 
They  are  such  dear,  faithful  people." 

His  voice  was  drowned  in  the  loud  clash- 
ing of  the  Crabston  band,  composed  mainly 
of  the  labourers  on  Anthony's  property. 
Usually  their  performances  were  creditable, 
if  not  actually  brilliant ;  but  on  this  im- 
portant occasion,  whether  from  nervousness 
on  the  part  of  the  players,  or  from  the  effect 
of  the  atmosphere  on  their  instruments,  a 
curious  series  of  discords  was  the  result  of 
their  efforts.  The  chief  cornet,  moreover, 
broke  away  from  the  rest  of  his  brethren, 
and  indulged  in  a  wild  solo,  while  the 
others  laboured  unconsciously,  but  vainly, 
to  overtake  him. 

Renee  winced.  "How  appalling,  my  dear 
boy  ! "  she  exclaimed. 

"  Please  don't  look  as  if  you  disliked  it  ! 
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They  mean  it  all  so  well/'  said  Anthony, 
above  the  bellowing  of  the  cornet. 

"  And  their  choice  of  airs  is  singular, 
Anthony.  They  are  playing,  '  We'll  never 
come  back  no  more.'  " 

The  Crabston  band,  exhausted,  paused 
awhile — and  a  young  man  from  Brookston, 
the  champion  concertina-player  of  the 
neighbourhood,  began  a  solo.  He  chose 
''  The  girl  I've  left  behind  me,"  and  for 
the  first  time  that  day,  Ren^e  really  broke 
into  a  fit  of  rippling  laughter,  as  the 
carriage  went  on  at  a  foot's  pace  under 
a  smaller  and  very  lop-sided  arch  of  yew- 
boughs. 

A  short  man,  in  a  shabby  black  mackintosh, 
came  up  quickly  towards  the  carriage,  and 
the  coachman  halted.  The  new-comer  took 
off  a  soft  felt  hat  to  its  occupants. 

"  Renee,  here  is  Mr.  Pettifer — our  Vicar," 
said  Anthony.  "How  de  doo,  Mr.  Pettifer  ! 
Rather  bad  luck  for  the  people,  isn't  it — 
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this  rain  ?  By  George — they  are  going  to 
take  the  horses  out  ! "  And  as  he  spoke 
some  two  dozen  young  men  and  hobble- 
dehoys crowded  round  the  pair  of  bays, 
and  began  to  unharness  them. 

"  Isn't  that  kind  and  friendly  of  them, 
Eende  ?  They  are  actually  going  to  drag 
us  as  far  as  the  house.  We  are  nearly 
there.  Ah,  how  de  doo,  Mrs.  Pettifer  ! 
Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  my  wife. 
And  you've  brought  out  all  the  children ! 
I  hope  you  won't  get  cold  with  your  damp 
feet.  The  roads  are  in  such  a  dreadful 
slushy  state." 

Behind  the  Vicar  and  his  wife  stood  nine 
young  Pettifers,  ranging  from  the  shambling 
boy  who  attended  the  Grammar  School  to 
the  fat  child  whose  pronunciation  it  was 
impossible  for  any  but  its  fond  parents  to 
understand.  Careworn  Mrs.  Pettifer,  who 
had  looked  forward  for  weeks  past  to  the 
mild  dissipation  of  the  Gores'  home-coming. 
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was  a  little  consoled  for  the  disaster  of  the 
bad  weather  by  the  privilege  of  exchanging 
a  few  words  with  the  bride.  Eenee's 
brilliant  beauty  and  curiously  indifferent 
manner  at  once  alarmed  and  impressed 
her,  and  afforded  food  for  conversation  at 
many  midday  meals  and  high-teas  of  the 
future  at  the  Vicarage.  She  was  greatly 
struck  by  the  cut  of  the  bride's  cloak  ; 
by  her  silver- mounted  en-tout-cas,  and  the 
gold  bangles  at  her  wrists ;  by  the  subtle 
perfume  which  floated  into  the  damp  atmo- 
sphere from  her  dress  and  her  hair ;  and 
then  she  sighed  as  she  turned  and  looked 
at  the  nine  young  Pettifers,  attired  as  they 
respectively  were  in  the  great-coats  and 
waterproofs  which  their  elder  brothers  and 
sisters  had  outgrown. 

"  I  am  sure,"  said  the  Vicar  s  wife,  as 
she  panted  after  the  carriage,  ''that  she 
will  never  settle  down  comfortably  in 
the    country.      To    me,    James,    she    looks 
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Jike  an  actress,  or  a  foreigner  of  some 
sort." 

Mrs.  Pettifer  was  not  a  lady  of  cosmo- 
politan sympathies. 

**  I  do  trust  tliat  Anthony  has  chosen 
wisely  and  well,"  said  her  husband,  looking 
ruefully  at  a  large  rent  in  his  best  umbrella. 
**  But  we  must  make  haste,  my  love,  or  we 
shan't  get  up  to  the  house  in  time  to  hear 
his  speech."  And  the  worthy  couple,  fol- 
lowed by  the  nine  scions  of  their  house, 
went  splashing  on  their  way. 

At  the  corner  of  the  village  stood  a  house 
of  rather  greater  pretensions  than  the  rest, 
with  a  large  garden  and  a  tumble-down 
stable  behind  it.  At  one  window  an  old 
lady  in  a  lace  cap  leant  out,  waving  a  flag 
of  scarlet  calico.  A  few  floral  decorations 
were  hung  round  the  door,  and  a  congratu- 
latory inscription  with  the  monogram  A.  G. 
was  over  the  garden-gate. 

"  That's  dear  old  iVunt  Isabella  !  "  shouted 
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Anthony,  whirling  his  hat  round  and  round 
in  greeting.  "  How  pretty  she's  made  the 
house  look  !  And  yes — Aunt  Susan  is  down 
below,  waving  her  handkerchief.  I  know 
you'll  be  nice  to  my  old  aunts,  Een^e 
dear  ! " 

"  I  think  I  do  just  know  how  to  behave 
like  a  lady.  And  besides,"  she  added,  in 
a  softened  tone,  "  I  happen  really  to  like 
old  people.  But  I  hope  to  heaven  I  shall 
never  be  numbered  among  them  !  " 

"  Renee,  don't  say  such  horrible  things  ! 
/  shan't  see  any  change  in  you.  '  Love 
can  never  more  grow  old,'  don't  you 
know  ! " 

''  I  wish  you  wouldn't  quote  sentimental 
nigger  songs  at  me.  Thank  goodness — 
here's  the  lodge.  Are  all  these  very  hot- 
looking  young  men  who  are  dragging  us  to 
be  given  half-crowns,  or  what  ?  " 

"  They  do  it  from  affection  ! "  said 
Anthony,  rather  vexed.     "  Of  course  they'll 
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have  beer  at  the  house."  As  he  spoke 
they  drove  through  a  third  and  last  arch, 
into  the  park,  which  was  only  several 
fields  thrown  into  one,  with  a  few  stunted 
beeches  scattered  here  and  there,  and  an 
apologetic  avenue  of  young  limes  leading 
to  the  Hall.  Ren^e  was  a  little  more  on 
the  alert  as  they  came  in  sight  of  its  yellow 
walls.  Decidedly,  she  thought,  the  actual 
house  was  better  than  she  had  expected ; 
square  and  comfortable,  and  larger  than  it 
seemed  to  be  in  the  photographs. 

"  So  many  of  the  trees  were  cut  down  at 
the  time  of  the  old  elections,"  said  Anthony. 
"  I  believe  there  was  a  nice  avenue  here 
once.  But,  darling,  you'll  like  your  new 
home  for  my  sake,  won't  you  ?  " 

On  the  doorsteps  stood  a  very  short 
butler,  with  a  very  red  nose,  the  house- 
keeper, and  various  female  servants.  Below, 
were  the  gardener  and  his  helpers,  the  keeper 
and    his,    and    the    stablemen.       And    the 
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united  household  of  Anthony  Gore,  Esq., 
J.  P.  and  D.  L.  for  the  county,  sent  up 
a  husky  but  hearty  cheer  of  welcome  to 
the  young  couple.  Fortunately  for  the 
housekeeper,  Een^e  fancied  that  she  de- 
tected in  her  a  likeness  to  Nanny,  and  was 
accordingly  smiling  and  gracious.  And 
when  she  chose,  Mrs.  Gore  could  certainly 
be  very  attractive.  The  yeomanry  lined 
the  road  opposite  to  the  front  door ;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pettifer  arrived,  emotional  and 
perspiring ;  the  young  man  with  the  con- 
certina, and  the  principal  tradesmen  of 
Crabston,  wiped  their  foreheads  ai;id  stood 
in  breathless  expectation.  The  rain  was 
still  coming  down,  with  less  violence  now 
perhaps,  but  the  air  was  redolent  of  india- 
rubber,  damp,  musty  clothes,  and  wet 
foliaofe.  The  steam  from  the  horses'  wet 
coats  hovered  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
coachman  began  to  rub  part  of  the  mud  off 
his  face. 
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"  I  think,  darling,"  said  Antliony,  turning 
quite  pale,  "  they  expect  me  to  say  a  few 
words." 

His  wife  looked  at  him  with  a  half-con- 
temptuous, half- compassionate  expression 
in  her  narrow  dark  eyes.  She  noted  the 
shaking  of  his  ungainly  figure,  the  blanch- 
ing of  the  skin  round  his  mouth,  the  nervous 
movement  of  his  square  fingers.  It  seemed 
to  her  so  entirely  ridiculous  that  any  one 
should  feel  excitement  or  emotion  on  such 
a  day  and  with  such  surroundings.  The 
keeper  and  gardener  nudged  each  other,  and 
smiles  crejDt  over  the  stolid  faces  of  the 
labourers.  Mrs.  Pettifer  pushed  up  her 
moist  veil  of  gauze  and  blew  her  nose. 
There  were  actually  tears  in  her  eyes. 
Her  husband  scraped  his  throat,  and  said — 

"  Three  cheers  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gore, 
and  a  hearty  welcome  home  !  " 

He  would  have  liked  to  have  made  a 
longer  and   more    original    speech,  but   his 
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twino;es  of  rlieumatism  were  beo;innino:  to 
be  unpleasant,  and  his  boots,  whicli  wanted 
re-soling,  were  half  full  of  water. 

xlnthony  wrestled  with  his  collar,  twisted 
his  handkerchief,  and  coughed  loudly.  Then 
he  began — 

"  My  friends !  (Loud  cheers.)  I  think 
indeed  I  may  call  you  so,  having  been  born 
and  bred  at  Crabston,  and  my  father  and 
grandfather  before  me.  (Cheers.)  And  indeed 
I  see  around  me — indeed,  I  may  say,  I  see 
many  old  familiar  faces  (loud  cheers) — that 
have  surrounded — I  mean  have  been  well 
known — I  should  say  have  been  familiar  to 
me  from  my  boyhood.  (Loud  and  prolonged 
cheering.)  In  my  wife's  and  my  name, 
(cheers,)  I  thank  you  for  your  most  warm 
and  cordial  reception.  I  regret  that  the 
weather  has  not  been  as  warm  (laughter)  as 
the  reception  ;  but — but  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say  I  am  not  responsible  in  any  way  for 
that  !  "    (Loud  laughter.) 
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Mrs.  Gore  riiGanwliile  curled  her  red  lips 
a  little  sarcastically,  but  all  unobserved  by 
the  enthusiastic  spectators. 

"  In  these  days,  my  friends,  it  more  than 
ever  behoves — I  mean  it  is  more  than  ever 
indispensable,  that  a  good  understanding 
between  landlord  and  tenant  should  exist. 
('  Ay,  ay,  he's  right  there,'  from  an  old 
labourer.)  And  therefore  this  proof  of  your 
aflfection  is  very  precious  to  my  wife  and 
me.  (Deafening  cheers.)  As  you  are  all,  I 
fear,  getting  very  wet  and  uncomfortable, 
(laughter,)  it  only  remains  for  me  to  say 
that  in  future  I  hope  we  shall  always  go  on — 
as  before,  I  may  say,  hand-in-hand,  side  by 
side,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  (loud  applause,) 
trying  to  do  our  duties  in  the  places  where 
Providence  has  placed  us.  (A  gulp  of  emotion 
from  the  housekeeper  and  Mrs.  Pettifer.) 
It  may  not  be  always  easy  in  these  days  of 
agricultural  distress,  ('  Ay,  ay,'  from  the  old 
labourer,)  but  we  must  stick  together — as  I 
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before  said,  shoulder  to  shoulder — giving  and 
taking,  and  doing  our  best.  (Cheers.)  It 
now  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  you 
again  in  my  name  and  my  wife's,  and  to 
wish  you  all — "  (Here  Anthony  became 
uncertain  what  he  did  exactly  wish,  so  he 
concluded  lamely,  with  a  nervous  laugh) — 
''  There  will  be  beer  for  any  one  who  likes 
in  the  servants'  hall,  and  perhaps  some  of 
you'll  take  a  glass  of  sherry  ? "  (Prolonged 
applause.)  And  the  red  came  once  more  into 
Anthony's  face. 

The  Crabston  band,  which  had  followed 
in  the  wake  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
began  a  loud  selection  from  the  Mikado^ 
half  a  note  flat,  and  Mrs.  Gore,  after  bowing 
to  the  crowd,  passed  in  through  the  doorway 
of  her  new  home. 

''  Did  I  get  through  it  pretty  well, 
dearie  ? "  said  Anthony  in  her  ear. 

"  I  had  no  conception  you  were  such  an 
orator  ! " 
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*'  You  are  lauo-hino^  at  me  ?  " 

"Do  I  look  in  the  least  amused?  But 
here  is  the  drawing-room.  Keally,  old 
boy,"  and  Anthony's  face  brightened,  "  the 
rose-coloured  walls  are  lovely  with  the 
white  dado.  And — you  good  old  thing — 
you  actually  did  buy  that  chimney-piece 
after  all.  I  will  kiss  you  just  once  for 
that  ! " 

She  touched  his  cheek  with  her  scarlet 
mouth,  and  all  the  blood  surged  into 
Anthony's  face,  to  die  away  soon  and  leave 
him  quite  pale.  He  trembled  from  head 
to  foot,  and  the  adoration  visible  in  his 
eyes  made  them  positively  shine. 

"  Oh  !  my  darling,  I  am  so  glad  you  are 
pleased.  And,"  he  added,  in  a  shaking 
voice,  "you  know  that  to  make  you  happy 
is  the  one  thing  on  earth  I  live  for." 

She  laughed  and  kissed  him  once  again, 
making  his  honest  heart  leap  violently. 

Even  Ren^e  could  not  help  being  a  little 
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softened,  as,  going  round  the  drawing-room 
of  her  new  home,  she  noticed  various  pieces 
of  furniture  and  knicknacks  which  she  had 
admired  in  London,  and  which,  quite  un- 
known to  her,  the  faithful  Anthony  had 
bought. 

"  You  must  have  spent  a  fortune  on  me, 
Tony  !  "  she  said,  graciously. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  are  surprised,  and 
that  you  like  it  all.  The  rose-coloured 
paper  was  your  idea,  and  the  brocade 
curtain  over  the  conservatory  door,  which 
is  such  a  beautiful  pattern,  is  what  you 
admired.  The  greenhouse  looks  empty," 
he  added,  pushing  aside  the  portiere,  "  but 
you  are  such  a  gardener  you  will  make  it 
quite  nice.  You  must  go  and  have  a  chat 
with  MacDonald.  Come  and  see  how  the 
gold  paper  looks  wdth  the  oak  chimney-piece 
in  the  dining-room  ?  " 

Renee  allowed  him  to  throw  his  arm 
round  her  shoulders,  and  in  this  affectionate 
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attitude  they  visited  the  other  rooms  on  the 
ground-floor. 

The  inspection  over,  she  mounted  the 
stairs,  and  came  into  her  pretty  blue 
bedroom.  Even  the  cbeerlessness  of  the 
weather  could  not  make  it  look  gloomy, 
with  its  decorative  white  paint  and  bright 
hano-ings.  Her  maid,  who  had  arrived 
early,  had  unpacked  the  jewel-case,  and 
the  photographs  and  the  books,  and  Eenee, 
a  smile  on  her  face,  proceeded  to  open  the 
former.  One  by  one  she  laid  her  wedding 
presents  on  the  dressing-table.  Then 
taking  off  her  hat  and  smoothing  her  dark 
hair,  she  placed  a  large  crown  of  diamonds 
and  pearls  on  her  head,  and  looked  long  and 
earnestly  at  her  reflection  in  the  glass.  She 
did  not  know — but  if  she  had,  she  would  not 
have  been  depressed  by  the  knowledge — that 
the  purchase  of  this  tiara  had  only  been 
made  by  Anthony  at  the  cost  of  many 
sacrifices.      Fifteen   hundred    pounds   is   a 
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large  sum  of  money  to  be  spent  by  a 
country  squire  who  has  suffered  as  much  as 
his  compeers  from  bad  seasons  and  lowered 
rents.  It  meant,  among  other  things,  the 
sale  of  two  hunters,  the  putting  off  of  many 
much-desired  improvements  at  the  home 
farm,  the  resolution  to  go  without  a  new 
pair  of  guns.  But  he  would  have  done 
much  more  than  this  for  the  woman  who 
gave  him  so  little  in  exchange  for  his 
passionate  devotion. 

''1  wish,"  thought  the  bride,  '-'that  he 
could  see  me  in  this  I  But  he  will,  one  of 
these  days." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  "  he  " 
was  assuredly  not  Mr.  Anthony  Gore. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

CRABSTON    HALL. 

Frank  Hesseltine  was  alone  at  his  York- 
shire home,  Ledsham  Towers,  for  a  few  clays, 
busy  with  estate  improvements  and  county 
meetings.  One  morning,  at  breakfast,  he 
had  read  and  re-read  a  letter  bearing  a 
German  post-mark.  It  was  not  very  inter- 
esting, being  merely  a  note  from  Countess 
Valendar,  thanking  him  for  a  book ;  but 
there  was  one  sentence  in  it  which  caused 
a  considerable  change  to  come  over  Hessel- 
tine's  countenance.  *^  I  am  so  sorry  that  I 
shall  have  to  give  up  the  idea  of  a  visit  to 
Strathrowan    this  September.     One  of  my 
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daughters  is  ill,  and  also  I  bear  from  Leontine 
Wartburg  that  her  brother  wants  her  to  be 
with  him.  If  you  still  keep  up  to  your  idea 
of  e^oino^  to  the  Stolzenfels  this  October, 
you  may  possibly  meet  her  there,  but  I 
can't  say  for  certain.  Do  ask  me  to  come 
to  you  in  Yorkshire  again  later  on." 

Hesseltine  laid  down  this  letter  with  an 
impatient  sigh,  and  began  thinking  of  many 
things.  He  was  perfectly  determined  to 
pursue  his  acquaintance  somehow  with  Leon- 
tine, for  he  was  all  this  time  totally  un- 
conscious that  she  liked  Lord  Huddersfield 
more  than  as  a  mere  ordinary  acquaintance. 
He  would  never  have  imagined  him  to  be 
the  sort  of  man  who  would  attract  her. 
Also  Frank  felt  that  if  he  were  ever  to  marry 
at  all,  she  was  the  woman  who  would  best 
suit  him.  If  she  would  not  consent  one  day 
to  be  his  wife,  he  thought  then  that  he 
must  settle  down  into  confirmed  and  soured 
bachelorhood.     Once  more,  in  a  revulsion  of 
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feelinof,  his  heart  erlowecl  as  he  realized  that 
ill  giving  tlie  devotion  of  his  life  to  this 
young  girl,  he  would  be  fulfilling  Charley's 
last  request,  forging  another  and  a  closer 
link  in  their  undying  friendship. 

Under  a  heap  of  other  letters  lay  a  square 
envelope  addressed  in  a  large  fi.rm  writing 
quite  unknown  to  him.  He  opened  it,  and 
read  as  follows — 

"Dear  Mr.  Hesseltine, 

"  Tony  and  I  would  be  so  very 
much  pleased  if  you  would  come  down  and 
see  us  here  for  a  few  days  before  you  go  to 
Scotland.  It  will  be  very  dull,  I  frankly 
tell  you — but  do  come  nevertheless.  I  can't 
promise  you  any  lively  fellow-guests,  but 
my  father  will  enjoy  meeting  you.  Also  I 
must  add  that  I  hope  you  are  not  very 
particular  about  what  you  eat.  I  like  Tony's 
old  housekeeper  so  much  as  a  woman,  that 
I  can't  snub  her  as  a  cook ;  but  her  mind 
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does  not  soar  beyond  rissolles  and  tipsy-cake 

and  stiff  jellies.     Also  we  tiave  at  present, 

out  of  economy,  to  live  principally  on  rabbits 

from  the  park  and  pike  from  the  pond,  and 

these,  I  tell  Tony,  appear  to  be   the  chief 

exports  of  Crabston.     Boiled  and  fried  pike 

and  perch,  and 

*  Rabbits  hot,  rabbits  cold, 
Habbits  young,  rabbits  old.' 

You  will  see  them  at  every  meal. 

"Forgive    this    stupid   rigmaroUy  letter, 
and  please  answer  by  a  '  wire '  saying  you 


are  comino;. 


"  Sincerely  yours, 

"Kenee  Gore." 

"  She  seems  pretty  cheerful  from  that 
note,"  thouo:ht  Frank.  "  If  she  was  reallv 
bored  with  the  place  she  wouldn't  write  in 
that  chatfing  way.  A  nice  touch,  too,  about 
the  old  housekeeper.  I  dare  say  Anthony 
'11  be  as  happy  as  the  day's  long,  after  all. 
One  can't  lay  down  rules  about  marriage." 
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He  rang  the  bell,  and  wrote  on  a  telegraph- 
form,  "  May  I  come  to-morrow  ?  Have 
engagements  three  clays  hence." 

And  on  the  following  evening  he  arrived 
at  Crabston  Hall.  Anthony,  with  his  face 
beaming,  met  him  on  the  doorstep. 

"  How  nice  of  you,  Frank,  to  come  off  at 
once  to  see  us  !  " 

"  I  feel  as  if  I  were  interrupting  a  honey- 
moon," said  Hesseltine.  "  Let's  see,  you've 
been  married  a  fortnight,  haven't  you  ?  I 
should  naturally  have  been  in  Scotland  by 
now,  but  I  had  pressing  business  in  York- 
shire, and  I  am  really  very  glad  that 
owing  to  that  I  have  been  able  to  look 
you  up." 

Eenee  came  smiling  across  the  hall.  Frank 
was  almost  astonished  at  her  beauty,  which 
seemed  to  him  to  be  much  more  striking 
when  seen  in  this  quiet  country  house,  than 
under  the  lights  of  a  London  ball-room. 

"  Thank  you  a  thousand  times,  Mrs.  Gore, 
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for  asking  me  down  here.  T  shall  enjoy  a 
quiet  visit  with  you  of  all  things.  And 
how  charming  you  have  made  the  house  ! 
I  really  should  hardly  have  known  it,  with 
the  screens  and  the  plants  and  the  pretty 
bits  of  furniture." 

"  It's  all  her  doing ! "  cried  Anthony, 
delighted. 

"  Tony  has  been  so  good  and  spoiling  to 
me,"  said  Renee,  sweetly. 

And  her  husband  was  quite  surprised  at 
the  gentleness  of  her  tone.  There  was 
another  side  of  his  wife's  character  which 
he  did  not  yet  understand.  During  the 
first  day  of  Hesseltine's  stay  he  puzzled  a 
little  over  it.  Why  had  she  suddenly 
become  so  softened  ?  Poor  Anthony  did 
not  grasp  the  fact  that  his  clever  Renee  was 
determined  to  make  a  friend  of  Frank ;  to 
be  asked  frequently  to  his  house.  She 
would  find  it,  she  knew,  amusing  and  useful 
hereafter.     With  her  father,  who  had  just 
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arrived,  she  showed,  of  course,  no  change  of 
manner ;  for  to  him  she  was  always  tender- 
ness itself.  And  when  little  Jos  came  in 
to  tea,  in  his  best  peacock-blue  velvet  suit, 
and  sat  upon  his  aunt's  knee  with  one  arm 
round  her  neck,  and  his  curls  sweeping  her 
shoulder,  Frank  felt  that  his  artistic  feelings 
as  well  as  his  hopes  for  his  friend's  future 
seemed  destined  to  be  abundantly  gratified. 

It  was  a  very  cheerful  group  sitting  round 
Eenee  and  her  silver  urn. 

'*  I  see  Lady  Mary  Marsham's  marriage 
to  Mr.  Prosser  is  announced  in  to-day's 
paper,"  said  she.  "  They  are  to  be  married 
next  month  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster." 

"He  is  a  very  remarkable  man,  isn't 
he?"  questioned  Anthony.  '*A  mainstay 
of  the  Conservative  party,  Frank,  I  fancy  ? " 

Hesseltine  laughed. 

*'  I  suppose  he  would  tell  you  so.  He 
always  reminds  me  of  the  man  described 
by  the   Psalmist  as  having   a  '  proud  look 

VOL.  II.  D 
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and  .  .  /  I  won't  pursue  the  quotation, 
Mrs.   Gore." 

"  He  lias  bought  a  lovely  old  place  in 
Shropshire,  hasn't  he  ? " 

''  I  believe  so.  Honestly  the  whole  affair 
is  rather  sickening  to  me  because — I  have 
known  her  in  such  different  circumstances." 

And  he  sighed  as  he  thought  of  that 
other  w^edding  years  ago,  in  the  orange  fog ; 
of  the  man  who  stood  beside  Lady  Mary 
in  the  gloomy  London  church,  with  the 
handsome  sad  face  that  so  often  haunted 
him  still. 

Jos,  meanwhile,  had  no  notion  of  not 
being  amused.  He  clambered  off  Eenee's 
knee,  fetched  a  very  dirty  pack  of  cards, 
and  solemnly  advanced  towards  Hesseltine, 
laying  one  square  little  hand  on  his 
knee. 

"  I  will  show  you  some  tricks,"  he  said, 
looking  up  into  Frank's  kindly  face,  and 
shaking  back  his  curls.    And  for  a  good  half- 
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hour  that  amiable  Hesseltine  watched  him 
shuffling  and  dealing  and  hiding  cards,  in 
a  perfectly  aimless  manner,  but  one  which 
seemed  to  afford  him  unbounded  satisfaction. 

"  How  you  understand  children  !  "  said 
Kenee. 

*'  I  ought  to  do  so,  because  I  really  love 
their  society.  I  would  much  sooner  take  a 
walk  with  a  child  of  four,  like  Jos,  than 
with  a  great  politician,  like  Mr.  Prosser ; 
or  even,  I  must  confess  it,  with  the  ordinary 
young  lady." 

"  I  should  feel  certain  that  most  women 
would  bore  you.  I  am  sure  you  are  not 
a  bit  domestic  ?  " 

''  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Frank  ;  "  when 
I  come  to  a  home  like  this,  and  look  at 
Anthony's  face,  I  really  think  I  ought  to 
follow  his  example.  But  you  see,  Mrs. 
Gore,  he  is  one  of  the  few  entirely  lucky 
ones  of  the  earth.  I  am  not  likely  ever  to 
get  exactly  all  I  want,  as  he  has.  ..." 
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Eenee  smiled  with  lier  long  eyes,  as  much 
as  with  her  mouth. 

"Papa  never  thought  that  I  should  be 
happy  as  a  Joan  to  any  Darby.  He  fancied 
I  should  tire  of  a  quiet  stay-at-home  life, 
didn't  you,  dear  ?  But  this  place  is  charm- 
ing, and  good  old  Tony  lets  me  do  all  that 
I  like,"  and  she  laid  her  hand  affectionately 
on  Anthony's  arm. 

Mr.  Morant  smiled  too,  and  a  general 
sense  of  contentment  and  well-being  seemed 
to  pervade  the  atmosphere. 

"  I  am  just  going  down  to  the  village  to 
look  up  the  aunts,  darling,"  said  Anthony. 
"  Will  you  stay  and  amuse  Frank  here,  or 
will  you  both  walk  with  me  a  bit  of  the 
way  { 

"  I  want  to  see  your  aunts  too,"  said  his 
wife.  "  Dear  old  things,  they  sent  me  such 
a  bouquet  this  morning.  They  are  so  full 
of  nice  thoughts." 

She   ran   up   the   stairs,  singing   as   she 
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went,  and  followed  by  Jos.  Anthony 
looked  after  her,  with  that  half-stupid,  but 
adoring  expression  that  his  face  so  often 
wore. 

"  Aren't  I  lucky  ?  "  he  said  to  Frank. 

"  I  should  think  you  were,''  replied  the 
other. 

x4nd  in  a  minute  Mrs.  Gore  was  back 
again,  still  singing  in  a  low,  sweet  voice, 
and  really  radiant  with  smiles.  Frank 
insisted  upon  also  going  to  pay  his  respects 
to  Anthony's  aunts ;  and  was  perfectly 
charmed  with  the  manner  of  the  young 
bride.  She  listened  patiently  and  kindly 
to  the  strange  wanderings  of  Aunt  Susan ; 
she  talked  in  a  clear  voice,  as  if  she 
absolutely  enjoyed  it.  down  Aunt  Isabella's 
ear-trumpet.  It  was  delightful  to  see  such 
kindliness  in  this  beautiful  young  creature, 
who  might  so  easily  have  been  spoilt  by 
admiration. 

At  dinner,  Renee  resumed  a  little  of  her 
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chaffing  manner  with  her  husband,  but  lie 
did  not  seem  to  mind  it.  Pondering  over 
her  increased  amiability,  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  must  have  been 
rather  strange  and  homesick  at  first  at 
Crabston,  and  that  she  was  now  settling 
down.  Besides,  he  was  so  genuinely  fond 
of  Frank,  that  he  would  have  always 
imagined  that  his  presence  would  promote 
cheerfulness  whenever  he  appeared. 

''  Dear  Tony,  pike  again  !  And  done  in 
a  new  form.  Yes,  alas !  I  entirely  forgot 
to  write  for  fish  from  London.  And  here 
we  have  our  old  favourite,  a  fricassee  of 
rabbit.  Mr.  Hesseltine,  this  is  Anthony's 
dinner,  his  ordering.  I  was  too  lazy  to 
see  the  cook  to-day.  You  will  find  his 
veal  and  ham  pie  coming  in  soon  as  a  piece 
de  resistance." 

Frank  appeared  nevertheless  to  enjoy 
his  dinner,  but  perhaps  it  was  because  he 
was  talkinsf  so  much  to  his  hostess  that  he 
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did  not  pay  much  attention  to  Mr.  Gore's 
cuisine. 

"You  and  Anthony  must  come  to  me  at 
Strathrowan  soon,"  he  said.  "  And  I  want 
to  secure  you  at  once  too,  for  the  twentieth 
of  October,  when  I  shall  have  a  party  in 
Yorkshire.     Bring  my  friend  Jos  as  well." 

*'  How  really  delightful  of  you,  to  ask  us 
for  tivo  visits  like  that  !  Of  course  we  say 
yes — don't  we,  Anthony  ?  I  shall  look 
forward  to  it  more  than  I  can  possibly  say." 

That  night  Hesseltine  wrote  to  Countess 
Calendar — 

'*  It  is  too  provoking  that  you  cannot 
be  with  me  at  Strathrowan.  But  can  I 
persuade  you  and  Countess  L^o  to  come 
to  me  instead  at  Ledsham,  on  October  the 
twentieth  ?  I  hope  to  collect  a  really 
pleasant  party." 

And  the  answer,  which,  to  his  joy,  proved 
to  be  an  acceptance,  reached  him  a  few  days 
later,  when  he  was  in  Scotland. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

LEDSHAM   TOWERS. 

Frank's  party  of  guests  had  assembled 
in  his  Yorkshire  home — Countess  Yalendar 
and  Leo,  Captain  Sturgess  and  Lord 
Strathmashie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gore  and  Jos, 
Lord  DuUingham,  and  a  few  others. 

The  library  at  Ledsham  Towers  was 
undoubtedly  the  sunniest  and  most  liveable 
room  in  that  stately  house.  Though  the 
view  of  the  terrace  and  garden  that  met  the 
eye  looking  outward  was  somewhat  spoilt 
by  the  distant  chimneys — tall  and  narrow, 
or  dumpy  and  wide-mouthed,  as  the  case 
might  be — and  by  a  general  haze  of  smoke 
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that  hung  upon  urn  and  statue,  tree  and 
border,  still  there  was  considerable  charm 
in  the  broad,  gravelled  walks,  the  magnifi- 
cent elms  and  beeches,  with  here  and  there 
a  Scots  pine  rearing  his  head  amid  their 
lighter  boughs,  the  gigantic  yew  hedges 
which  framed  the  terrace,  and  the  general 
air  of  prosperity  and  grandeur  in  the 
surroundings.  It  was  popularly  supposed 
that  Frank  Hesseltine  was  one  of  the 
richest  among  rich  commoners ;  he  was 
the  owner  of  several  thriving  collieries, 
and  of  iron- works  further  north,  and  more- 
over his  grandmother,  a  certain  Miss  Matilda 
Macpherson,  had  brought  into  the  family  a 
large  sum  of  ready  money,  and  what  was 
still  better,  the  deer-forest  in  the  fairest  part 
of  Inverness-shire,  from  which  he  had  just 
come  southwards. 

He  and  most  of  the  men  were  out  shooting 
on  this  particular  morning,  but  Lord 
Dullingham,  in  rather  a  querulous  frame  of 
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mind,  was  sitting  in  the  library.  Leontine 
Wartburg  was  writing  letters  at  a  table  in 
the  bay  window. 

The  gilt  gallery  ran  round  three  sides 
of  the  room,  and  was  ascended  by  a  small 
winding  staircase.  Over  the  carved  chimney- 
piece  was  a  remarkable  picture  by  a  great 
modern  artist,  entitled  the  Student,  re- 
presenting an  old  gentleman  in  a  black 
skull-cap,  surrounded  by  books  and  globes 
and  relics  of  all  time :  the  companion 
painting  of  the  Poet, — a  sea-sick  young 
man  in  a  suit  of  a  strange  bilious  shade  of 
green,  with  a  scroll  under  one  arm,  and  his 
hand  wildly  thrust  through  his  dishevelled 
locks, — hung  over  the  door,  and  was  also 
greatly  admired  by  competent  judges. 

The  book-cases  were  of  cedar- wood,  which 
shed  a  delicious  aromatic  perfume  through 
the  room,  and  above  them  were  many 
mottoes  and  quotations,  chosen  chiefly  by 
Lord   Dullingham,  and  Hesseltine's  father, 
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who  had  possessed  a  greater  literary  gift 
than  either  his  friend,  or  his  son  and 
successor.  In  fact  since  the  publication 
of  his  political  biography,  Frank  had  not 
again  rushed  into  print. 

Mrs.  Thorowgood,  who  was  the  wife  of 
the  elderly  sporting  squire  who  had  been 
staying  at  Ledsham  at  the  time  of  Charles 
Marsham's  fatal  accident,  had  brought  her 
worsted- work  into  the  library,  much  to 
Lord  Dullingham's  annoyance,  and  would 
also  insist  both  upon  interrupting  him 
while  he  was  reading  over  some  of  his 
historical  notes,  and  in  chattering  to  L^o, 
who  was  busy  with  her  letters. 

Lord  Dullingham  had  himself  dabbled  in 
literature  for  many  years,  but  with  poor 
success.  He  certainly  was  not  one  of  the 
"  mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  ease  ;  " 
but  as  he  usually  published  his  works  at 
his  own  expense,  or  printed  them  for  private 
circulation,  this   fact   was    not   of   material 
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importance.  There  was  yet  another  person 
in  the  library,  but  he  was  up  above  in  the 
gilt  gallery. 

This  was  Mr.  Wordie,  an  old  gentleman 
who  had  helped  to  arrange  the  library  for 
Frank's  father,  and  son  of  a  vicar  of  a  small 
neighbouring  village.  He  was  at  present 
employed  in  cataloguing  a  series  of  erudite 
works  relating  to  the  geology  of  Yorkshire. 
He  had  a  smooth  gray  head,  and  a  round, 
owl-like,  white  face,  singularly  devoid  of 
any  expression  whatsoever.  He  lived  in  a 
small  town  called  Culbridge,  and  Frank, 
who  was,  as  we  know,  thoroughly  good- 
natured,  used  to  ask  him  occasionally  to 
the  Towers  for  a  week,  although  there  was 
now  not  much  work  left  for  him  to  do 
among  the  books. 

Mrs.  Thorowgood,  who  patronized  Mr. 
Wordie,  and  made  use  of  him  by  turns, 
looked  up,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
presently  walk  to  the  station  and  buy  for 
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her  Tlie  Gentleivoman  and  the  Queen,  and 
(this  in  lowered  tone)  Modern  Society.  .  .  . 

"  I  am  sure  Mr.  Wordie's  tired,"  broke  in 
Leontine,  kindly.  "Mr.  Hesseltine  said  I 
might  drive  the  ponies  to-morrow,  and  I'll 
get  the  papers.  And  shall  I  buy  anything 
for  you,  Mr.  Wordie  ?  " 

"  If  your  ladyship  would  have  the  kind- 
ness," said  he,  "  to  order  me  three  copies  of 
Watts's  Hymns,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  one- 
and-nine,  I  should  be  very  greatly  obliged. 
The  second  footman  and  the  odd-man  are 
both  leaving  the  Towers  at  the  end  of 
next  week,  and  I  wish  to  give  them  a 
little  remembrance  of  our  conversations  to- 
gether. The  second  still-room  maid,  also, 
is  a  very  respectable  young  person,  and  I 
think  she  may  very  likely  marry  the  odd- 
man." 

Lord  Dullingham,  who  had  torn  up  a 
page  of  notes  by  mistake,  and  was  cross, 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  this  conver- 
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sation  on  matters  connected  with  below- 
stairs  at  Ledsham. 

*'  What  a  curious  thing,  Mr.  Wordie," 
said  he  to  the  librarian,  **is  that  strange 
indifference  which  one  observes  in  young 
people,  as  to  wasting  the  precious  quarters- 
of-an-hour  that  make  up  our  lives.  I  have 
tried  in  vain  to  impress  upon  my  dear 
daughter,  Florence,  the  boundless  advantage 
which  she  might  derive  in  committing  to 
memory  either  while  dressing  in  the  morning, 
or  while  bathing  (as  I  myself  not  infrequently 
do),  some  of  our 

'  Old-fashioned  poetry,  but  choicely,  good. ' 

She  scoffs  at  the  idea.  You  have  doubtless 
observed,  when  you  have  been  with  us,  that 
after  dinner,  in  our  games  and  pastimes,  I 
try  to  combine  instruction  with  amusement ; 
but  with  what  success  ?  I  ask  my  children 
and  my  guests  to  WTite  on  paper  the  names 
of  celebrated  characters  beginning  with  the 
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same  letter.  What  do  I  see  ?  My  son 
Gaspard  inscribes  on  his  paper  extra- 
ordinary appellations  which  I  am  given  to 
understand  are  those  of  persons  alluded 
to  in  a  flippant  journal  styled  the  Sporting 
Times.  I  ask  them  to  write  out  some 
favourite  quotations — Florence  thereupon 
copies  out  various  lines  (in  very  questionable 
taste,  you  must  allow)  from  the  songs  in 
vogue  at  low  Music-Halls.  All  this  is 
eminently  disheartening.  And  moreover 
there  is  no  one  here — no  offence  to  you, 
Mr.  Wordie,  but  you  must  own  you  don't 
always  attend  to  your  stops — who  can  read 
aloud  sans  rriecorcher  les  oreilles.  .  .  ." 

Leontine  shut  up  her  blotting-book  and 
suddenly  got  up  from  her  writing-table  at 
the  further  end  of  the  room,  and  walked 
across  the  library  to  where  Lord  Dullingham 
was  sitting. 

"  Let  me  read  you  a  leading  article,  Lord 
Dullingham,"  said  she.     "  And  I  shall  only 
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be  too  pleased  if  you  will  correct  any  faults 
in  my  pronunciation,  and  make  what 
criticisms  you  like.  I  know  your  eyes  are 
not  strong ;  let  us  settle  that  I  shall  read  to 
you  every  day." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,  my  dear ! " 
And  he  added  in  "  an  aside,"  "  What  a 
curiously  attractive  girl !  Such  charming 
manners !  Hoiv  different  from  those  chat- 
tering Thorowgoods  ! " 

L^ontine  read  on,  in  her  sweet,  low  voice, 
for  an  hour  or  more,  and  was  rewarded  by 
being  taken  afterwards  for  a  pottering  walk 
up  and  down  the  broad  terrace  with  Lord 
Dallingham,  past  the  urns  and  the  yew 
hedges,  and  the  lightly-clad  statues  that 
often  brought  a  blush  to  Mr.  Wordie's 
cheek  whenever  he  happened  to  conduct 
the  guests  round  Mr.  Hesseltine's  domain, 
and  was  asked  to  explain  their  histories. 

And  Leontine  listened  cheerfully  to  Lord 
Dullingham's 
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*'  Stories  high,  long,  dull,  and  old, 
As  great  lord's  stories  often  are," 

till  the  luncheon-bell  rano;.     Comino^  back 

they  met   Master  Jos,  who  was  taking  the 

housekeeper's  cat  out  for  a  walk.     He  was 

already  numbered  among  Leontine's  ardent 

admirers,    who    included    most    particularly 

her  host,  the  venerable  bore  with  whom  she 

was   walking,  and  Mr.  Thorowgood,  whose 

stove-brush  whiskers  had  now  grown  white, 

and  who  found  her  an  attentive  listener  when 

he  described  the  glories  of  past  runs.     "  It's 

a  deuced  odd  thing,"  he  said  one  day  to  his 

wife,  "that  Countess  Leo  reminds  me  so  much 

of  some  one — who  the  dickens  is  it  ? — about 

the  eyes,  you  know.      An  A  1  girl  that." 

Even    Mr.    Wordie    had    succumbed    so 

completely   to    her   influence    as    to    have 

presented  her,  blushing  many  times,  with  a 

bound  volume  of  Good    Words,  containing 

an   appropriate    copper-plate  inscription  on 

the  fly-leaf. 

VOL.  II.  E 
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Probably  one  secret  of  L^ontine's  success 
was  her  complete  freedom  from  vanity  and 
petty  feminine  faults  of  all  kinds.  She 
knew,  of  course,  perfectly  well  that  she 
could  not  walk  down  Piccadilly,  much  less 
a  street  in  Berlin,  without  attracting  many 
admiring  glances  ;  she  knew  that  she  could 
make  almost  any  man,  young  or  old,  in 
love  with  her  for  a  time  at  least,  without 
taking  the  smallest  trouble ;  yet  she  re- 
mained all  through  her  life  a  perfectly 
unspoilt,  unself-conscious  woman,  generous 
towards  those  of  her  own  sex,  and  a  loyal 
friend  to  those  men  who  had  aspired  in 
vain  to  become  something  nearer  and  dearer 
to  her. 

But  she  had  a  rival  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  house.  Een^e  Gore  was 
looking  more  brilliant  than  ever.  When 
she  was  silent  her  face  might  be  a  little 
hard ;  but  even  Mrs.  Thorowgood  owned 
that  her  smile  was  "  bewitching." 
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Lord  Stratlimasliie  opined  that  "she'd 
make  old  Gore  sit  up  one  of  these  days  " ; 
but  certainly  nothing  could  be  more  discreet 
than  her  behaviour  at  Ledsham.  She  had 
attained  one  of  her  objects  in  coming,  by 
having  now  thoroughly  convinced  her  host 
that  she  was  in  every  way  very  much  too 
good  for  blundering  Anthony  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  she  was  under  no  delusions  as 
to  the  state  of  Frank's  own  feelings.  She 
saw  that  he  was  deeply  in  love  with  the 
little  German  girl,  and  that  this  latter, 
though  she  liked  him  well  enough,  did  not 
reciprocate  his  feelings.  And  sometimes 
Mrs.  Gore  would  shrug  her  shoulders,  and 
say  to  herself,  half  aloud,  ''Why  has  she 
this  extraordinary  success  ?  I  would  not 
mind  tliisy  but  the  other!  Does  she  care 
for  him?  I  must  and  will  find  out.  If 
she  does — I  am  sorry  for  her.  I  wonder 
what  I  should  do  to  a  woman  if  I  were 
really  her  enemy  ?  " 

UBRARY     ^ 
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Renee  was  particularly  bright  and  amiable 
to  her  husband,  and  the  other  shooters, 
when  they  came  in.  She  gave  up  her 
piquet  with  Lord  Strathmashie  after  tea, 
because  Jos  wanted  her  to  come  and  play 
"  Old  Maids,"  and  she  was  the  first  to  come 
down  for  dinner,  knowing  that  Frank  liked 
punctuality.  No  one  could  have  been  more 
considerate  and  charming.  And  then  the 
other  guests  trooped  down  the  broad  oak 
staircase  into  the  solemn  hall — which  a 
huge  log  fire  entirely  failed  to  warm,  even 
on  this  October  evening.  There  were  a 
few  fine  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  various 
warlike  and  sporting  trophies,  including  a 
magnificent  head  of  the  ovis  ammon,  that 
of  a  gigantic  elk,  a  pair  of  elephant's  tusks 
which  stood  higher  than  the  chimney-piece, 
and  curious  savage  weapons  from  many 
countries.  A  gallery  ran  round  the  hall, 
and  through  its  railing  a  childish  head, 
in    company  with    those   of   the  more   dis- 
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creet  ladies'-maicls,  looked   down   upon  the 
guests. 

Jos's  long  yellow  curls  fell  through  the 
banisters,  with  the  electric  light  shining' 
full  upon  them. 

"  There,"  exclaimed  he,  triumphantly, 
"is  HsIts.  Thorowo^ood.  She  has  g;ot  a  red 
gown,  red  shoes,  and  a  red  nose." 

And  the  party  filed  in  to  dinner ;  Frank 
leading  the  way  with  Countess  Valendar, 
who  was  very  happy  from  the  fact  of 
having  met  a  hump-backed  man  in  the 
park  ;  this  being  a  sign,  she  declared,  of 
some  wonderful  g^ood  luck  to  come. 

When  Frank  and  the  other  men  came 
into  the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  L^ontine 
was  sitting  at  the  piano.  Behind  her  was 
an  enormous  palm-tree,  and  a  shaded  lamp 
shed  a  rosy  glow  upon  her  fair  face  and 
shoulders.  She  began  another  song  at  the 
request  of  her  host,  and  before  it  ended 
most  of  the  audience   sat  motionless  ;    the 
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old  squire  brushed  his  sleeve  across  his 
eyes,  his  wife's  filled  with  tears  as  she 
listened,  and  even  the  flippant  Miss  Thorow- 
good  looked  grave.  Lord  Strathmashie 
never  ceased  watching  the  singer,  and  Mrs. 
Gore  set  her  lips  lightly,  and  grew  a  little 
pale.  There  was  a  curious  and  unconscious 
pathos  in  the  girl's  voice ;  she  too  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  the  English  country  house, 
with  its  prosaic  comfort  and  commonplace 
routine,  the  everyday  people  that  surrounded 
her,  and  to  be  far  away  in  some  fair  garden 
of  her  native  land,  where  thrushes  sang  in 
the  rosy  dawn,  and  the  air  was  heavy  with 
the  perfume  of  the  lilacs  and  the  pink 
hawthorn-trees.  The  song  told  of  the  old, 
but  ever-new  themes — of  youth  and  love, 
of  sunlight,  and  birds,  and  flowers ;  and 
though  they  had  heard  the  words,  or  others 
like  them,  a  thousand  times  and  more 
before,  the  listeners  somehow  forgot  for  a 
moment    their    sordid    cares    and    aimless 
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pleasures,  and  felt  as  though  the  world  of 
which  she  sang  was  the  real  one  after  all, 
and  theirs  but  the  dream.  "When  Ldontine 
ceased,  there  was  a  long  silence,  and 
Hesseltine  sighed,  and  was  not  the  first 
to  break  it. 

As  he  gave  her  her  candle  in  the  hall 
before  the  ladies  went  up  to  bed,  he  said 
in  a  low  voice — 

"  Your  song.  Countess  L^ontine,  do  you 
know,  made  me  feel  almost  young  again. 
Will  you  sing  it  to  me  once  more  to- 
morrow ?  I  suppose  there  was  nothing 
really  very  new  about  either  words  or 
music,  and  yet  it  has  set  me  thinking  of 
many  things  that  the  author  and  composer 
perhaps  never  dreamt  of." 

That  evening,  or  rather  early  in  the 
morning,  Frank  Hesseltine  flung  open  wide 
the  windows  of  his  bedroom,  and  looked 
out  over  the  yew-trees  which  threw  great 
shadows  on  the  terrace  in  the  light  of  the 
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autumnal  moon.  The  air  was  sharp,  and 
augured  one  of  the  early  frosts  which  nip 
the  velvety  dahlias  and  the  golden  marigolds, 
and  wither  so  quickly  the  last  remains  of 
their  summer  beauty.  He  lit  a  cigar,  and 
remained  for  some  time  looking  out,  and 
lost  in  thought. 

"That  girl,"  he  said  to  himself,  "is  far 
and  away  the  most  fascinating  person  I 
have  met  for  years.  She  has  the  self- 
possession  and  grace  of  maturity  and  the 
freshness  of  youth  at  the  same  time." 

Above  his  head,  Leontine,  also  wakeful, 
had  drawn  back  the  curtains,  and  was  also 
looking  at  the  dark  sky  and  the  slowly- 
drifting  silver  clouds.  But  the  tears  in 
her  eyes  made  everything  around  appear 
as  if  in  a  sort  of  watery  mist. 

#jfc  44.  M,  M^ 

W  •TT  W  •TT 

The  remaining  days  of  the  week  went 
by  in  the  half- pleasant,  half-monotonous 
routine  of  the  ordinary  country  house  life. 
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There  were  the  breakfasts  at  the  small 
round  tables  in  the  inner  library  for  early 
or  late  comers ;  the  reading  by  Countess 
L^o  of  the  leading  articles  to  Lord  Dulling- 
ham ;  also  the  pottering  on  the  terrace,  and 
round  the  damp  kitchen  garden,  with  its 
smells  of  rotten  cauliflowers  and  over-ripe 
apples ;  and  chilly  drives  through  the  black 
roads  in  the  pale  afternoon  sunshine,  fol- 
lowed by  the  well-appointed  tea  in  the 
library ;  and  games  of  "  Beggar  my  Neigh- 
bour "  and  "  Old  Maids  "  with  Jos. 

Frank  found  it  always  more  and  more 
difficult  to  obtain  tete-a-tete  conversations 
with  little  L^o.  Without  actually  avoiding 
him,  she  never  gave  him  opportunities  of 
talking  to  her,  and  she  was  so  much  in 
request  that  usually  the  first  man  who 
walked  into  the  room  where  she  was, 
immediately  sat  down  by  her  side.  One 
evening  he  had  determined  while  he  was 
tying   his  white  tie  that  he  would  not  be 
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baulked  aojain.  So  after  dinner  he  was 
making  his  way  at  once  towards  her  sofa, 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  Lord  Dullingham. 

"I  must  just  show  you,  my  dear  boy," 
said  he,  "  a  book  with  most  remarkable 
hand-painted  illustrations,  sent  me  last 
week  from  Germany,  by  Professor  von 
Mumm.  It  is  strange  that  a  man  who  can 
write  as  he  does  should  be  so  chary  of 
imparting  information ;  or  rather,  I  should 
say,  so  dull  when  he  does  impart  it.  The 
style  of  this  book  is  really  delightful.  Bring 
me  a  lamp,  Frank,  to  this  table,  and  I'll 
let  you  have  a  look.  I  know  it'll  interest 
you  ;  I  brought  it  down  on  purpose." 

Frank,  inwardly  chafing,  but  outwardly 
courteous,  for  he  never  willingly  hurt  the 
feelings  of  his  father  s  old  friend,  bent  a 
gloomy,  dark  face  over  the  book,  while 
Lord  Dullingham  adjusted  his  spectacles 
and  smiled  with  mingled  pleasure  and 
pridp. 
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In  another  moment  the  arm-chair  at  L^on- 
tine's  side  was  taken  by  Lord  Strath mashie, 
who  dropped  languidly  into  it. 

"  Feel  better  for  a  bottle  of  the  '  Boy,' " 
he  said  slowly,  much  to  his  companion's 
mystification. 

"  Please  talk  English,  if  you  want  me 
to  answer  you,"  she  laughed. 

"  Oh  yes ;  forgot  you're  German ;  you 
don't  seem  like  it.  Eather  rot  about  this 
steeplechase,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"  What  steeplechase  ?     I  hadn't  heard — " 

"  Oh,  a  show  in  the  park  here — next 
Wednesday  week.  Quite  a  chalk  one,  you 
know — no  rules — for  the  Johnnies  who  hunt 
in  these  parts  and  their  visitors.  Good 
old  Thorowgood  conducts  it — his  son  rides 
— same  regiment  as  Bill  Huddersfield,  you 
know." 

L^ontine  became  interested. 

"  The  Thorowgoods  go  away,  don't  they, 
soon  ? " 
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"  Oh  yes,  to-morrow.  No  loss  ;  dull 
dogs.      Not    much    class    about    the    girl. 

Son's  better.     The Hussars  smartened 

him  up." 

"  Will  they  have  a  party  for  the  steeple- 
chase ? " 

"Won't  they!  Miss  Thorowgood  looks 
after  that.  Good  old  Huddersfield  '11  be 
there  ! " 

Countess  Leo  began  to  move  her  fan 
quickly  up  and  down ;  but  Lord  Strath- 
mashie's  eyes  were  half  closed,  and  he  did 
not  notice  that  she  was  in  any  way  agitated. 

"  Going  to  play  piquet  with  Mrs.  Gore," 
he  said,  presently.     And  he  rose  languidly. 

And  Mr.  Thorowgood  coming  up  just 
then,  Leo  began  to  ply  him  with  all  manner 
of  questions  about  his  son's  regiment. 

The  weather  during  the  ensuing  week 
was  a  revival  of  summer.  In  the  short 
days  before  the  close  of  this  October,  there 
were  still  patches  of  brilliant  flowers  by  the 
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terrace  walks,  frayed  a  little,  it  is  true,  at 
the  edge,  by  the  fingers  of  the  early  frosts, 
but  still  very  pleasant  to  the  eye  under 
the  mellow  autumnal  sun.  The  woods  were 
lemon-colour  and  scarlet  and  gold,  and  tl^e 
reflection  of  their  glory  in  the  still  surface 
of  the  lake  cast  an  opalescent  glow  upon 
the  water's  face.  The  wild-fowl  and  the 
'liwans  floated  gently  down  towards  the 
rustic  bridge  wdiich  s^^annecl  the  narrowing 
mere,  and  afterwards  led  into  a  little  wood 
full  of  happ}'  living  creatures,  sc[uirrels,  and 
rabbits,  and  pheasants,  with  here  and  there 
a  jay  wdio  screamed  hoarsely  as  he  heard  a 
passing  voice  or  foot-fall,  and  flew  up  into 
the  dark  firs. 

Leontine  thought  that  she  had  never  felt 
anything  so  inspiring  and  delightful  as  the 
pure  soft  air  of  these  still  autumn  after- 
noons. The  men  were  shooting  some  small 
coverts,  but  she  had  resolutely  refused  to 
stand  behind  the  o^uns  and  watch  the  birds 
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and  animals  she  cared  for  so  much  reduced 
to  palpitating  masses  of  fur  and  feathers ; 
though  once  or  twice  she  had  come  out  to 
luncheon,  and  would  walk  from  one  wood 
to  another  through  the  shining  trees,  and 
over  the  spongj  green  drives.  The  last 
day  of  the  shooting  it  fell  to  her  lot  to  be 
sitting  in  the  keeper's  lodge  at  luncheon, 
next  to  Frank.  She  noticed  then  for  the 
first  time  that  he  looked  graver  than  when 
she  had  arrived  a  week  ago,  and  that  his 
manner  was  somehow  more  constrained. 
She  herself  was  feeling  in  much  better 
spirits,  and  she  was  half  smiling  when  she 
was  not  talking — thinking,  foolish  child, 
of  Huddersfield's  parting  words  to  her ; 
of  his  hints  of  a  possible  bright  future 
when  his  mysterious  troubles  should  be 
over,  and  he  could  come  and  claim  her 
love. 

"  We    are    paying   you    an    unconscion- 
ably long  visit,   Mr.  Hesseltine,"  Countess 
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Valendar  was  saying,  when  her  little  friend 
came  back  from  the  land  of  dreams  to  the 
prosaic  present.  *'  Ave  you  sure  you  really 
and  truly  wish  to  keep  us  over  the  steeple- 
chase ?  Come,  be  honest.  Aren't  our 
rooms  better  than  our  company  ? " 

"  Believe  me,  I  want  them  for  nobody 
but  you  two,"  answered  Frank,  half  crossly, 
for  he  was  mortified  that  Leo  herself  had 
expressed  no  wish  to  stay.  Had  he  known 
how  much  she  really  desired  to  do  so,  he 
would  have  been  even  less  pleased.  Every- 
thing on  the  day  of  which  w^e  are  speaking 
seemed  to  irritate  him.  The  little  room, 
with  its  brick  floor  where  the  party  were 
sitting  closely  packed  together  at  a  long 
table,  was  stifling,  owing  to  the  combined 
eff'ects  of  the  October  sun,  and  a  roasting 
fire ;  he  felt  infuriated  with  the  idiotic 
manner  in  which  ^Irs.  Thorowgood  laughed 
at  a  story  told  by  Lord  Strathmashie,  which 
he    had   heard    a    dozen   times    before ;    he 
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tkoiight  it  was  decidedly  bad  form  of  Miss 
Thorowgood  and  Captain  Sturgess  to  throw 
baked  potatoes  at  each,  other  across  the 
table ;  the  luncheon  was  execrable,  the 
claret  corked.  When  the  meal  was  over, 
the  party  stood  for  a  short  time  outside  the 
cottage,  the  soft  air  blowing  on  their  hot 
faces,  while  the  men  smoked  a  cigar  before 
starting  for  the  next  covert. 

It  was  arranojed  that  the  ladies  should 
walk  as  far  as  the  wood,  and  then,  if  they 
wished,  return  homewards.  Frank  found 
himself  pacing  down  a  narrow  muddy  lane 
with  Leontine.  They  walked  along  side 
by  side,  saying  little,  for  his  conversational 
powers  seemed  to  have  deserted  Mr.  Hessel- 
tine,  till  they  came  to  a  white  gate  leading 
into  the  covert.  Then  they  turned,  and 
looked  behind  them  over  the  smilino^,  o^olden 
country,  the  stubble  fields  shining  under 
the  afternoon  sun,  the  crimson  woodlands 
backed  by  the  soft  blue  haze  of  the  distant 
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smoke.  It  was  the  sort  of  bright,  home-like 
English  landscape  that  we  think  of  with  a 
strange  tenderness  when  our  fate  has  borne 
us  away  to  lands  fairer,  maybe,  more  rich 
in  splendour  of  glowing  colours,  more 
wealthy  in  luxuriant  vegetation,  but  never 
so  dear  as  this  one,  after  all. 

'*I  think  I  must  be  rather  fond  of 
Ledsham,"  said  Frank.  '^  Of  course  I  know 
every  inch  of  it,  especially  from  hunting 
so  much,  every  field  and  hedge  and  tree. 
And  yet  people  wouldn't,  I  suppose,  call  it 
a  pretty  country.  It  is  spoilt  by  chimneys 
and  railways.  Look  at  that  river.  Countess 
Leo,  windin^:  down  throuo;h  the  distant 
fields  to  the  town  where  you  see  those  huge 
chimneys.  It  looks  picturesque  enough 
to-day  in  this  lovely  light,  with  the  big 
coal-barges  floating  upon  it,  but  it  is  a 
pestilential  river  for  all  that.  When  you 
get  near,  you  see  how  thick,  and  oily,  and 
black  the  water  is.     And  that  town,  which 
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you  only  guess  at  througli  the  soft  blue 
haze  and  the  smoke,  is  really  a  most 
miserable  place,  a  sink  of  iniquity  and 
poverty." 

"  Why  do  you  look  on  the  gloomy  side  of 
everything  like  that  ?  You  can't  deny  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  real  beauty  here. 
Look  at  that  wonderful  scarlet  maple 
growing  next  to  the  Scotch  fir  at  that 
corner,  and  those  yellow  birches  that  seem 
to  light  up  the  end  of  the  wood  like  lamps. 
I  never  thought,  when  I  left  Germany,  that 
T  should  like  England  so  much." 

His  face  softened  as  she  spoke.  Was  he 
after  all  too  impatient,  too  petulant "?  Was 
it  reasonable  to  expect  that  this  lovely  child 
with  the  face  of  a  Cupid  would  like  him  so 
soon  ?  Perhaps,  perhaps  all  would  come 
right  in  time ! 

''  T  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  It 
shows  you  are  not  hideously  bored  here. 
But  it  must  seem  gloomy  after  your  beloved 
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Ehine,  and  the  green  vineyards  and  sweet 
little  sunny  villages." 

*^  This  place  has  a  charm  of  its  own.  We 
are  very  happy  here.  It  is  so  kind  of  you, 
Mr.  Hesseltine,  to  keep  us  all  this  long 
time." 

"  Kind,  is  it  ? "  and  he  laug^hed  and 
looked  into  her  eyes. 

The  girl  blushed  under  his  gaze,  but  she 
went  on  talking  in  a  bright  and  friendly  way. 
And  Frank  too  began  to  feel  happy  and 
almost  hopeful. 

Yes,  for  this  one  afternoon  he  was  deter- 
mined to  throw  care  aside.  It  might  be  a 
dream,  but  it  was  sweeter  than  reality ;  in 
all  the  years  to  come,  when  he  should  be 
living  on,  lonely  and  disappointed,  this 
short  day  in  the  golden  October  weather 
would  be  an  undying  possession — a  memory 
so  dear  and  tender  that  for  its  sake  all  life 
would  have  some  value,  and  grace.  And 
which  of  us  has  not  felt  something  akin  to 
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this?  Who  lias  not,  even  during  the 
bitterest  trials  of  life,  sometimes  closed  his 
eyes  and  said — "  For  a  moment  at  least  I 
will  be  happy  "  ;  and  then  lived  over  again, 
in  all  the  vividness  of  an  undying  memory, 
some  one  beloved  hour,  sailing,  as  it  were 
on  the  breast  of 

"A  river  of  thought,  that  full  of  light 
Divides  the  plain  "  1 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MEETING    WITH    AN    OLD    FEIEND. 

A  PARTY  of  ladies  were  discussing  the 
coming  steeplechase  to  be  held  in  Frank 
Hesseltine's  park.  Mrs.  Thorowgood,  who 
had  left  the  Towers  two  days  before,  had 
driven  over  to  luncheon  in  her  pony-carriage, 
accompanied  by  the  squire. 

'^Jack  brought  Lord  Huddersfield  down 
with  him,"  she  was  saying ;  ''  it  is  very  nice 
of  that  sort  of  man,  isn't  it,  coming  for 
quite  a  long  visit  ?  I  mean  he  is  so  run 
after,  don't  you  know  !  Oh  !  by  the  way, 
Countess  Ldo,  he  asked  a  great  deal  after 
you  ! ' 
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The  young  lady  addressed  coloured  pain- 
fully— all  the  more  deeply  as  she  felt  that 
Mrs.  Gore's  brilliant  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
her. 

"  I  only  hope  we  shan't  see  any  acci- 
dents," said  the  latter,  her  eyelashes  sweep- 
ing her  cheek.  Then  she  looked  up  again 
quickly  at  Leontine. 

"  I  don't  mind  looking  at  Mr.  Hesseltine," 
said  Mrs.  Thorowgood,  cheerfully  ;  "  he  is  a 
beautiful  horseman.  But  you  needn't  be 
alarmed,  Countess  Leo.  It  is  really  not  a 
stiff  course.  You  see  it  is  only  an  amateur 
sort  of  thing,  as  it  isn't  the  steeplechase 
season,  and  it's  not  under  Grand  National 
rules.  We  never  hardly  have  any  broken 
bones —  except  —  oh  yes  !  at  the  water- 
jump  ;  don't  you  remember,  papa,  that  poor 
little  man  in  the  25  th  Hussars  ?  That 
was  a  smash  ! " 

Leontine  had  grown  several  shades  paler. 
She  got  up  and  walked  towards  the  window. 
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"  I  think  I  must  go  and  finish  my  letters," 
she  said,  and  left  the  room. 

Some  hours  later  she  started  for  a  solitary 
walk  across  the  park  towards  Culbridge, 
with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  buying  post- 
age stamps,  but  really  because  she  felt  very 
restless  and  worried.  She  hardly  knew 
now  whether  she  dreaded  or  longed  to  meet 
Lord  Huddersfield  again.  In  what  manner 
would  he  greet  her  after  her  absence  of 
nearly  four  months  ?  Had  he  forgotten  the 
interview  in  that  hotel  sitting-room,  every 
detail  of  which  she  had  gone  over  in  her 
mind  again  and  again  ?  She  walked  on 
quickly  across  the  park,  under  the  beech- 
trees.  The  sun  was  hot  for  the  month  of 
October,  the  wind  very  soft.  Suddenly  a 
group  of  deer  on  her  right  lifted  their 
heads  and  sniffed  the  air.  She  saw  a  man 
coming  across  from  the  woods  towards  her, 
a  tall  man  dressed  in  lio^ht  clothes.  Leon- 
tine's  heart  began  to  beat  violently.     Her 
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mental  questionings  seemed  about  to  be 
answered. 

Lord  Huddersfield  quickened  his  pace, 
and  in  a  few  moments'  time  he  was  hold- 
ing her  hand  in  his.  But  all  the  emotion 
appeared  to  be  on  her  side.  She  was  furious 
with  herself  because  her  voice  sounded  so 
husky  and  strange  as  she  greeted  him,  while 
he  appeared  cheerful  and  unembarrassed.  She 
told  him  that  she  was  going  to  Culbridge. 

"  ril  come  too,"  he  answered.  "  I  walked 
over  from  old  Thorowgood's  to  see  Hessel- 
tine,  but  that'll  wait." 

And  as  they  went  on  silently  side  by 
side,  Leontine  hardly  knew  what  she  had 
expected  him  to  say  when  he  came  towards 
her  over  the  leaf-strewn  turf,  yet  she  felt 
now  as  if  she  were  awaking  from  a  vision  of 
enchantment  into  the  dull  reality  of  life 
again.  What  right  had  he,  she  thought, 
a  little  bitterly,  to  appear  once  on  a  time 
to  care  so  much  for  her  society,  and  suddenly 
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to  seem  now  entirely  changed,  without  ever 
alluding  to  what  the  future  must  be  to 
them  both  ?  And  then,  of  course,  she 
formed  a  rapid  and  foolish  conclusion,  that 
perhaps  he  did  not  find  her  so  very  indis- 
pensable to  his  happiness  after  all.  She  did 
not  realize  that  he  could  still  love,  and 
yet,  feeling  that  his  love  was  an  impossible 
dream,  be  trying  to  overcome  it. 

They  arrived  at  the  iron  gates  which  led 
from  the  gardens  and  shrubberies  into  the 
park  ;  and  here  she  turned. 

"  I  must  go  back  now.  Lord  Huddersfield. 
I  don't  walk  as  quickly  as  you  do,  and  I 
shall  make  you  late." 

They  both  looked  through  the  railings 
over  the  stretches  of  park,  edged  by  the 
dense  woods,  all  ablaze  just  now  in  the  glory 
of  the  afternoon  sun.  There  was  a  vivid 
light  over  the  wide  expanse  of  turf,  athwart 
the  groups  of  elms  and  gigantic  beeches  ; 
on  the  smooth  brown    backs    of    the    deer 
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browsing  beneath  the  yellow  leaves.  The 
still  lake  glowed  as  it  reflected  the  boughs 
of  the  blood-red  maples. 

''  Won't  you  come  a  little  further  with 
me  ?  "  pleaded  Huddersfield.  ''  It  is  such  a 
glorious  evening ;  and  I  will  show  you  a 
short  cut  to  the  post-office  by  the  towing- 
path,  which  makes  a  delightful  walk." 

And  L^o  went  with  him  through  the 
gates  and  down  the  broad  road,  by  the 
side  of  which  the  deer  were  eating.  The 
afternoon  sun  shone  full  upon  their  faces, 
and  played  in  and  out  of  L^o's  yellow  curls. 
They  stopped  for  one  minute  to  watch  a 
robin  singing  on  a  bough  of  a  great  beech- 
tree  ;  his  little  red  breast  panting,  as  he 
poured  out  his  song  in  a  kind  of  ecstasy, 
forgetting  the  pinching  days  of  coming- 
winter.  A  flock  of  wild  ducks  flew  over 
their  heads,  far  away  to  where  the  broad 
lake,  of  some  eighty  acres,  glittered  and 
twinkled.       Scarcely   a    breath    stirred   the 
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leaves,  and  the  two  who  walked  side  by  side 
were  entirely  silent,  until  they  came  to  a 
second  gate  leading  out  of  the  park.  Here 
Leontine  again  faintly  suggested  that  she 
had  better  go  back,  on  the  plea  of  letters  to 
be  finished  ;  and  then  she  once  more  yielded 
to  her  companion's  entreaty  to  go  yet  a 
little  further,  despising  herself  as  she  did 
so.  They  came  out  on  to  the  road,  and 
here  a  cut  across  through  the  churchyard 
led  them  to  the  village  of  Culbridge.  The 
curious  old  church,  with  its  square  gray 
tower,  and  lowly  carved  porch,  bore  the 
name  of  St.  John's-in-the-Willows.  On  its 
doorway  Huddersfield  pointed  out  to  Leon- 
tine  the  half-broken  ironwork,  showing  in 
one  panel  the  garden  of  Eden,  with  a  now 
headless  serpent ;  and  upon  another  the 
remains  of  a  representation  of  the  ark,  with 
a  nondescript  animal  or  two  looking  out  of 
its  windows.  It  was  a  pathetic  little  country 
churchyard,  with  crumbling  head-stones,  and 
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here  and  there  a  newer  white  cross,  with 
a  faded  wreath  withering  upon  the  turf 
beneath  it.  Near  the  porch  a  moss-grown 
sun-dial  bore  the  words — 

"  Watche  and  praye, 
Tyme  hastethe  away." 

The  two  silently  reading  them — the  young 
man  with  his  handsome,  sunburnt  face,  and 
the  girl  with  her  fresh  lips,  and  sweet, 
tender  eyes  ;  so  full,  both  of  them,  of  health 
and  life  and  vigour,  how  could  they  realize 
that  soon  the  veteran  with  his  scythe  must 
mow  for  them  too  the  blossoms  of  youth 
and  joy,  and  that  they  should  be  lying  one 
day  even  as  these  unknown  sleepers  around 
them — dust  and  ashes,  under  some  such 
sombre  yews  as  these  ? 

Facing  the  church  porch  was  an  avenue 
of  willows,  gnarled  and  bent,  their  silvery 
boughs  sweeping  the  stone-paved  walk. 
And  on  either  side  of  the  building  was  a 
willow-garth,  and  a  stretch  of  marshy  land, 
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bordered  on  the  one  hand  by  the  river  and 
towing-path.  The  shouts  of  the  bargees 
rang  loud  and  clear  on  the  still  air.  There 
was  a  yellow  haze  hanging  now  over  the 
willows,  and  upon  the  village  lying  upon 
each  side  of  the  river ;  and  in  the  fore- 
ground they  saw^  a  quaint  old  inn  witli 
mullioned  windows  and  crumbling  gables, 
now  reflected  with  astonishing  clearness  in 
the  edge  of  the  water,  its  glass  panes  glitter- 
ing like  so  many  diamonds.  Culbridge  had 
been  a  famous  halting-place  in  the  old 
posting  days,  and  there  were  many  curious 
traditions  about  this  inn,  and  the  historical 
personages  who  had  rested  there  during  the 
last  century.  On  this  lovely  afternoon 
even  the  huge  square  chimneys  of  some 
neighbouring  glass-works  wore  a  certain 
picturesqueness  in  the  mellow  atmosphere  ; 
and  the  whole  scene  reminded  Leo  of  a 
picture  by  Cuyp  in  her  brother's  house  ;  a 
homely  landscape  bathed  in  a  golden  mist. 
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It  was  like  some  commonplace  life  in  its  one 
hour  of  romance — its  solitary  poetical  ex- 
perience, that  lifts  it  for  a  moment  above 
the  prose  of  our  weary  world. 

''  I  am  afraid  our  walk  is  nearly  over," 
said  Huddersfield,  with  a  sigh.  *'  It  is  too 
late  now  for  me  to  go  back  with  you  to 
Ledsham.  Here's  the  post-office.  Well, 
good-bye,  til]  w^e  meet  at  the  steeplechase. 
Countess  Leo." 

There  was  a  scream  of  a  distant  engine, 
and  a  train  dashed  across  the  farthest 
railway  bridge. 

She  shook  hands  with  him,  feeling,  poor 
child,  sick  and  sore  at  heart.  Perhaps,  she 
thought.  Countess  Yalendar  was  right  after 
all.  She  had  hinted  that  Lord  Huddersfield 
was  worthless  and  fickle,  and  evidently  he 
had  forgotten  all  his  protestations  of  affec- 
tion in  these  short  four  months.  And  so 
she  was  unjust  towards  him  on  one  of  the 
few  occasions  on  which,  had  she  known  it, 
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he  really  deserved  her  esteem.  As  he 
walked  away  across  the  bridge  he  sighed. 

"  My  poor  little  darling  I  But  what  is 
the  use  of  telling  her  any  more  about  my 
despicable  self,  and  my  feelings  for  her  ? 
She  could  not  for  a  moment  understand 
the  life  of  a  man  like  me ! "  And  then 
the  vision  of  her  pure,  sweet  face  melted 
away  into  another  which  was  dark  and 
stormy ;  and  instead  of  the  gentle  voice 
that  had  just  wished  him  farewell,  angry 
reproaches  and  bitter  taunts  rang  in  his 
ears. 

Leontine,  meanwhile,  lingered  a  good 
deal  on  her  homeward  walk.  She  saw  the 
golden  lights  fade  and  die,  and  lovely  wine- 
coloured  clouds  floating  across  the  western 
horizon.  The  air  had  a  nip  in  it  as  she 
went  home  by  the  towing-path,  and  the 
faces  of  the  children,  wrapped  in  shawls  and 
carrying  baskets,  who  passed  by  her,  looked 
cold  and  rosy.     Presently  all  the  light  died 
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away,  and  tlie  willows  became  only  a  sheet 
of  monotonous  gray  foliage  by  the  side  of  a 
black  river.  She  hurried  quickly  through 
the  churchyard,  passing  the  Vicar,  who, 
with  a  bundle  of  hymn-books  under  his 
arm,  was  hurrying  home  to  his  fireside  and 
his  substantial  tea ;  and  when  she  passed 
the  park-gates  she  became  aware  of  several 
figures  in  front  of  her,  also  going  homeward. 
They  were  those  of  Lord  DuUingham,  who 
was  taking,  as  usual,  very  short  steps ;  of 
Mr.  Wordie  and  little  Jos.  The  latter, 
hearing  her  light  footfall,  turned  round,  and 
ran  with  delight  towards  her. 

"  It's  Leo  !  "  he  cried,  triumphantly,  put- 
ting his  small  square  hand  in  its  woollen 
glove  within  hers.  His  two  companions 
also  looked  round  and  smiled. 

"  This  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  ! "  said 
Lord  DuUingham,  courteously. 

Jos,  still  clinging  to  her,  jumped  up  and 
down,  his  curls  flying.     The  pressure  of  his 
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little  hand  seemed  to  soothe  and  comfort 
her ;  and  she  felt  indescribably  sad  just 
then.  Mr.  Wordie  stopped  still  in  the  road, 
with  folded  hands,  and  smiled  benignantly 
upon  Leontine. 

"  We've  had  a  very  pleasant  afternoon," 
said  he.  "  We  have  been  to  tea  with  Mr. 
Wilkin s,  the  house  carpenter.  He  is  a 
widower,  but  his  sister,  Mrs.  Pickersgill, 
keeps  house  for  him.  And  she  makes 
beautiful  '  Sally  Lunns  ! '  And  we  have 
had  some  very  nice  whole  -  strawberry 
jam!" 

Mr.  Wordie  went  on  smiling  to  himself 
at  the  recollection  of  the  banquet,  and  the 
party  walked  together  till  they  reached 
the  house,  and  Frank  Hesseltine  came  out 
on  the  steps  to  meet  them. 

*'  Have  you  been  for  a  long  walk, 
Countess  L^o  ? "  said  he,  looking,  with 
very  visible  admiration,  at  Leontine's  grace- 
ful figure.  The  cool  evening  air  had  sent 
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a  brilliant  rose-pink  flush  into  her  cheeks, 
and  loosened  the  little  rings  of  flaxen  hair 
at  the  back  of  her  white  neck. 

"  As  far  as  Culbridge.  How  picturesque 
that  walk  through  the  willow-garth  is  ! " 
And  she  blushed  vividly. 

Frank  tried  to  detain  her  for  a  few 
moments,  but  saying  that  she  must  take  off" 
her  walking  things,  she  ran  past  him,  in 
search  of  Countess  Valendar. 

A  short  time  afterwards  the  latter  lady 
and  Leontine  came  together  into  the  library. 
Countess  Valendar  shut  the  door  and  looked 
cautiously  round  the  room,  lighted  just  then 
only  by  one  shaded  lamp.  She  turned  to 
the  girl. 

"  It's  no  use  your  crying  like  this,  my 
Leo.  You  know  you  were  perfectly  wrong 
to  let  Lord  Huddersfield  walk  with  you. 
But  I  am  glad  you  told  me.  I  am  only 
so  vexed  that  you  should  go  on  still  think- 
ing about  him  when — when — you  might  be 
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SO   happy,  and  have   all  that  the  heart  of 
woman  can  desire  !  " 

"  I  know  what  you  mean,  but  I  can't 
care  about  that.  Oh  !  dear  Countess,  I 
wish  I  had  never,  never  gone  to  London  ! 
I  wish  we  weren't  going  to  stop  here  any 
more.  Can't  we  go  away  before  the 
steeplechases  ?  I  am  so  miserable,  so 
miserable  !  " 

"It  is  perfectly  impossible  to  upset  all 
our  plans  because  you  have  met  this 
wretched  man  again  !  " 

"  It  wasn't  my  fault.  I  was  so  startled 
when  I  saw  him  coming^  over  the 
park." 

''You  must  try  and  get  this  folly  out  of 
your  head.  But  come  up-stairs  now  and 
lie  down  before  dinner.  You  look  quite  ill 
and  fagged,  Leo." 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?  what  does  any 
thing  matter  ?  " 

Countess  Valendar  threw  her  arm  round 
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the  girl's  slender  shoulders  and  led  her  out 
of  the  room. 

Then  a  solitary  lithe  figure,  sitting  in  one 
corner  of  the  gilt  gallery  up  above,  rose  to 
her  feet.  She  shook  out  her  draperies, 
pushed  back  a  stray  wave  of  dark  hair,  and 
uttered  a  sound  like  a  groan.  She  was  in 
such  deep  shadow,  that  even  had  any  one 
below  suspected  her  presence  they  could 
not  have  read  the  expression  of  mingled 
cruelty  and  defiance  lurking  in  the  corners 
of  her  mouth.  Eenee  had  originally  come 
into  the  gallery  to  look  for  a  French  novel. 
On  hearing  footsteps  she  had  extinguished 
her  candle,  merely  with  the  childish  idea 
of  startling  the  incomers.  Then  when  she 
had  recognized  in  them  the  two  German 
ladies,  one  with  a  perturbed  and  the  other 
a  tearful  face,  some  evil  spirit  had  suggested 
to  her  the  idea  of  learninoj  the  cause  of  the 
girl's  emotion.  She  had  not  listened  in 
vain ;    but  L^ontine  watching  Mrs.  Gore's 
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smiles  that  evening  at  dinner,  and  listening 
to  her  frivolous  chatter  with  Frank,  did  not 
certainly  divine  that  she  was  sitting  oppo- 
site to  her  direst  and  most  unscrupulous 
enemy. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

'    A   WALK   AMONG   THE   DEAD    LEAVES. 

Luncheon  at  Ledsham  was  certainly  less 
stiff  and  dreary  than  that  wholesome  meal 
usually  is  in  the  average  English  country 
house.  People  were  allowed  to  come  in 
when  they  chose,  and  to  leave  when  they 
had  finished ;  but  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gore  and  Master  Jos,  they 
were  mostly  silent  on  the  day  after  Leo's 
meeting  with  her  old  lover.  Frank  was 
perpetually  querying  with  himself — how, 
and  when,  he  should  tell  this  apparently 
indifferent  little  lady  that  she  was  necessary 
to   his  happiness.     Countess  Valendar,  for 
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her,  was  almost  cross,  and  she  had  a  perfect 
temper  as  a  rule.  Lord  Strathmashie  was 
abstractedly  gazing  into  his  wine-glass. 

Jos,  shaking^  back  the  long;  golden  curls 
that  swept  over  his  plate,  created  a  diversion 
by  screaming  loudly — 

"  Hurray  !  cutlets  and  green  peas  !  I'm 
cheerful  to-day,  Aunty  Ren^e,  because  there 
are  green  peas.  Johnson  eats  peas  with 
his  knife,"  he  continued,  looking  blandly 
at  the  butler,  who  bore  that  name,  *'  and 
gravy  too  !  I  know  he  does,  because  I 
went  to  dine  on  Tuesday,  you  know,  in 
the  servants'  hall,  when  I  got  my  feet 
wet ;  and  Mrs.  Jones  said,  *  Lor !  won't  Mr. 
Hesseltine  make  a  fuss  about  the  stair- 
carpet  ! '  " 

"  Be  quiet,  Jos,"  said  Mrs.  Gore,  trying 
not  to  laugh ;  but  the  irrepressible  boy 
gaily   continued — 

"  I've  begun  my  English  grammar,  Mr. 
Hesseltine." 
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"Have  you,  old  boy?  And  what  have 
you  learnt  ?  " 

"Do  you  know  what's  an  active,  and 
what's  a  passive,  verb  ?  /  know  quite  well 
now.  An  active  verb  is,  '  Aunt  Een^e  loves 
Johnson,'  and  a  passive  verb  is,  '  Johnson 
is  beloved  by  Aunt  Een^e  ! ' " 

This  was  too  much  for  the  gravity  of 
the  butler,  the  groom  of  the  chambers,  and 
three  very  tall  powdered  footmen  ;  but  here 
Hesseltine,  whose  manners  were  unimpeach- 
able, came  to  the  rescue,  with  a  somewhat 
wild  historical  observation  about  some 
neighbouring  ruins,  and  luncheon  was  con- 
cluded without  any  further  disturbance. 

The  weather  had  become  cold  with  the 
advent  of  November,  and  this  afternoon 
the  wild  gusts  tore  down  the  yellow  leaves, 
and  hurled  them  in  masses  over  the  path- 
ways. The  sky  was  gray,  with  lurid 
gleams  of  light  amid  the  clouds  toward 
sundown.     The  red  and  golden  dahlias  and 
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the  sweet  pansy  flowers  had  lost  all  their 
velvety  sheen,  and  the  nests  of  last  spring 
looked  bare  and  brown  amid  the  skeleton 
boughs. 

At  four  o'clock  L(3ontine  started  for  a 
walk  down  the  park  to  where  the  rustic 
bridge  spanned  the  lake,  and  led  into  a 
wood.  She  was  very  young — only  twenty- 
three — yet  somehow  she  felt  the  sadness 
of  the  autumn  season  as  she  had  never 
done  before.  It  is  usually  in  later  days 
that  its  melancholy  meaning  is  borne  forcibly 
upon  us ;  its  plaintive  allegory  of  the  short 
duration  of  all  things  fair  and  lovable ; 
its  message  of  warning  to  those  who  cherish 
hope  of  their  endurance  ;  its  song  of  the 
mystery  of  life,  that  has  death  always  for 
its  key-note. 

A  Spanish  poet  tells  us  that  our  lost 
illusions  are  as  withered  leaves  scattered 
from  the  tree  of  the  soul.  But  L6o  had 
not  yet   lived  long    enough   to   understand 
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his  thought.  She  had  not  lost  faith  or 
hope,  or  awakened  from  her  dreams  of  the 
possible  joy  that  might  be  hers  in  the 
coming  years  ;  it  was  probably  only  one  of 
the  strange,  half -presentiments  of  sorrow 
that  chill  us  all  sometimes  in  moments  of 
solitude,  that  was  saddening  her  on  this 
November  afternoon. 

The  wind  was  rising  as  the  sun  sank 
down  in  the  sky,  and  dashing  the  brown 
and  orange  leaves  against  her  skirts  as  she 
walked,  or  whirling  them  madly  in  the 
air,  to  fall  in  rustling  heaps  among  the 
undergrowth  of  the  woods.  She  watched 
them  chasing  each  other,  like  living  crea- 
tures, up  the  road  ;  but  all  of  them  at  the 
mercy  of  the  blustering  wind,  as  he  whistled, 
and  almost  seemed  to  laugh  as  they  ran 
before  him.  Then  he  moaned  and  sighed 
for  a  change,  in  the  bare  boughs,  to  sweep 
down  upon  the  dead  and  dying  leaves 
again,  hurlino^  them  hither  and  thither   in 
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a  wild  dance.  The  lake  was  grim  and  iron- 
gray,  saving  for  one  brilliant  patch  of  light, 
in  which  a  solitary  swan  was  floating,  his 
feathers  catching  a  sheen  from  the  sinking 
sun. 

Leo  watched  him  sailing  through  the 
little  golden  sea,  and  coming  out  upon  the 
black  water  again.  She  crossed  the  bridge, 
and  the  road  brought  her  through  masses 
of  crackling  chestnut  and  sycamore  leaves, 
into  the  wood  of  which  she  was  so  fond. 
It  was  half  a  mile  from  its  entrance  to  the 
lodge,  then  another  mile  further  to  Cul- 
bridge  and  the  railway-station.  Before  he 
sank  below  the  horizon,  the  dying  sun  sent 
a  last  flood  of  light  over  the  trees  and 
the  sheet  of  water.  He  touched  the  boughs 
upon  which  a  few  leaves  yet  remained,  and 
they  shone  like  gold  under  his  fingers. 
Over  L^o's  head  flew  hundreds  of  rooks, 
cawing  loudly  as  they  hied  home  to  roost 
in  the  elms  at  the  further  end  of  the  park. 
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And  then  tlie  amber  glow  in  the  heavens 
faded  away  into  a  delicate  opalescent  green, 
a  colour  so  soft  and  tender  that  no  painter's 
brush  could  render  it ;  to  change  in  its 
turn  to  cream-colour,  until  one  by  one  all 
the  fair  hues  died  away  into  a  sheet  of 
monotonous  gray  once  more. 

The  ]ight  was  still  on  the  boughs  when 
Leon  tine  drew  near  to  the  lodge ;  and  she 
saw  the  gate  open,  and  a  man's  figure 
coming  through  it.  Why  did  her  cheeks 
suddenly  grow  so  hot?  She  knew  that 
it  could  not  possibly  be  Lord  Huddersfield, 
as  he  was  only  to  return  two  days  hence 
for  the  steeplechase  ;  but  perhaps  she  had 
been  indulging  in  a  foolish  day-dream, 
thinking  of  what  this  walk  would  be  if 
he  should  by  any  possibility  meet  her,  and 
they  two  should  go  on  their  way  together. 

Alas  !  in  real  life  journeys  do  not  usually 
end  in  lovers  meeting ;  so  it  was  only 
Frank  Hesseltine,  who  came  quickly  towards 
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her.  In  his  face,  however,  there  was 
certainly  an  expression  of  great  pleasure — 
almost  of  triumph.  She  would  be  obliged 
to  walk  back  w^ith  him  now^,  he  thought, 
and  a  solitary  evening  stroll  through  a 
wood  is  a  good  way  of  improving  acquaint- 
anceship. 

"  You  are  very  fond  of  lonely  walks, 
Countess  Leo  ? " 

"  Well,  Countess  Valendar  is  always 
driving,  you  see." 

"  Doesn't  Mrs.  Gore  walk  a  good  deal  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  L^o,  a  little  shortly. 
She  was  not  particularly  fond  of  the  last- 
mentioned  lady. 

"  She  is  extraordinarily  handsome,  isn't 
she  ? "  said  Frank,  glancing  at  his  com- 
panion. He  half  wished  to  see  if  she  would 
show  signs  of  jealousy ;  but  she  only 
answered  calmly — 

"  Oh,  very  ! — much  more  so  even  than 
she  used  to  be." 
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"It  is  marvellous  to  me  how  she  can 
have  married  old  Anthony  ! " 

*'  I  thought  he  was  such  a  dear  friend  of 
yours  ? " 

"To  be  sure ;  so  he  is.  But  I  mean 
they  are  not  two  people  whom  one  would 
naturally  have  bracketed  together,  are  they  ? 
But  she  is  perfectly  charming  to  him,  I 
must  say ;  and  she  wakes  him  up.  That's 
just  what  he  wants." 

Countess  L^o  made  no  reply. 

"  I  am  afraid  it's  rather  a  slow  party 
for  you  ? "  said  Frank,  looking  down  again 
at  her. 

"  Oh,  please  don't  say  that.  I  have 
enjoyed  myself  very  much." 

These  last  words  were  so  obviously  said 
out  of  mere  commonplace  civility,  that  a 
shadow  fell  upon  Frank's  handsome  face. 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  I  could  believe  you 
were  happy  here  !  "  he  said.  And  his  voice 
shook. 
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He  went  on  slowly.  "  Countess  L^o — 
perhaps — I  think  I  am  an  absolute  fool. 
But  can  you,  oh  !  for  God's  sake  say  '  yes ' ; 
if  you  can  do  so  truthfully,  can  you  give 
me  any  sort  of  hope  ?  " 

"  Oh,  please,  please  don't  ask  me  that 
question  !  "  she  cried. 

And  she  looked  straight  at  him  with 
those  wonderful  eyes,  which  were  like  dark- 
blue  flowers. 

Then  the  lashes  dropped,  and  a  great 
wave  of  sorrow  stole  over  her  heart.  It 
was  dawning  on  her  that  Hesseltine  loved 
her,  and  with  no  ordinary  passing  love. 
Was  she  not  a  fool  to  throw  away  such  a 
gift,  and  for  the  sake  of  some  one  else  who 
was  perhaps  after  all  incapable  of  feeling 
anything  approaching  what  this  man  did  ? 
The  wind  was  still  rising  and  moaning  in 
the  trees,  the  leaves  were  whirling  faster 
round  their  heads.  The  world  seemed  more 
sombre  and  sad.     What  was  to  be  the  end, 
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when  all  the  summers  and  autumns  would 
be  over,  when  it  will  be  of  such  small 
account  whether  we  have  laughed  or  wept, 
whether  we  have  failed  or  won  the  desire 
of  our  eyes  ? 

So  these  two  walked  on  slowly  together, 
over  the  rustling  leaves  ;  those  of  the  horse- 
chestnut,  curled  up  and  brown  ;  the  delicate 
lemon-coloured  foliage  of  the  birch,  and  the 
blood-red  maple  and  the  orange  sycamore. 
Some  were  leaves  that  had  only  just  died ; 
others  rotting  in  the  damp  soil ;  and  the 
same  end  had  come  to  them  all.  There 
were  no  swans  now  to  be  seen  on  the  lake 
in  the  fast-falling  dusk,  and  the  rooks  had 
gone  home.  All  around  was  silence,  save 
for  the  muaning  and  sighino^  of  the  wind. 

It  was  pleasant,  after  this  stormy  evening 
out  of  doors,  to  come  into  the  hall  at  the 
Towers,  where  the  OTcat  loofs  were  orlow- 
ing  in  a  white  heat,  and  the  lamps  were 
liofhted. 
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But  to  Frank  Hesseltine  the  familiar 
house,  which  he  had  always  loved  since  his 
boyhood,  did  not   seem   like    a  home  any 


more. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE   STEEPLECHASES    IN   THE   PARK. 

The  day  of  the  steeplechases  broke  cold 
and  gray,  with  an  east  wind,  and  occasional 
hailstorms ;  but  by  one  o'clock  the  road 
leading  to  the  course,  which  had  been 
carefully  mapped  out  by  Mr.  Thompson, 
the  agent,  was  lined  with  carriages  of 
various  descriptions,  from  the  heavy  landau 
of  the  neighbouring  squire,  to  the  dog-cart 
and  waggon  of  the  farmer  and  labourer. 
Lord  Dullingham  was  always  secretly  a 
little  ruffled  both  at  the  way  in  which  the 
roads,  and  in  some  places  the  grass,  were 
cut   up   on   these  occasions,    and   annoyed 
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at  the  number  of  rather  rough -looking 
pedestrians  who  managed,  somehow  or 
other,  to  find  their  way  to  the  course ; 
but,  as  he  drove  along  in  the  barouche, 
with  his  fur  coat  sheltering  his  ears  from 
the  wind,  his  smile  w^as  fairly  benevolent, 
and  his  sfreetino^s  to  those  whom  he  knew 
courteous  as  usual.  There  had  been  a 
large  early  luncheon  at  the  Towers,  at 
which  many  outside  acquaintances,  such 
as  Mr.  Thompson  the  agent,  the  Kev.  Jack 
Hunter  the  sporting  Rector,  and  others, 
had  attended ;  and  also  a  large  contingent 

of    the  Dragoon    Guards,    who    had 

been  driven  over  by  Colonel  Macpherson 
from  Kirkstall,  a  garrison  town  twelve 
miles  away.  Countess  Yalendar  and  Mrs. 
Gore  were  at  the  drawing-room  windows 
when  they  saw  the  coach  spinning  round 
the  corner  of  the  park,  the  gallant  soldier 
who  held  the  ribbons  shouting  out  friendly 
observations     to     the     passers-by,    as     he 
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whipped  up  his  team.  These  remarks,  by 
the  way,  were  not  confined  to  his  acquaint- 
ances, for  at  intervals,  during  the  drive 
from  Kirkstall,  he  had  flicked  the  passing 
strangers  over  the  head,  and  told  them 
that  "He  was  sorry  not  to  see  them 
looking  quite  as  well  as  usual "  ;  whereat 
Lord  Kerriemuir,  the  adjutant,  and  the 
other  subalterns  were  greatly  delighted. 

Frank  Hesseltine  came  out  on  the  steps 
as  the  coach  drew  up. 

"  That's  a  good-looking  leader,  Mac,"  said 
he,  pointing  to  the  off-side  horse,  "capital 
shoulders ;  I  don't  think  the  wheelers  quite 
up  to  your  usual  form." 

"  The  near  one  does  most  of  the  work," 
said  the  Colonel,  "  the  other's  an  awful 
lazy  brute.  I  say,  have  you  got  ^  card  1 
I  hear  the  Nipper  is  a  first-class  fencer. 
Kerry,  here,  broke  his  horse's  back  the 
last  time  he  rode,  and  Stanley  was  chucked 
off.     I   tell   them,   Mrs.    Gore,  they  are  a 
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poor  lot  of  boys  in  the  regiment  now  to 
what  they  were." 

Luncheon  over,  Lord  Dullingham  and 
the  ladies  ascended  the  stately  barouche ; 
the  Kev.  Jack  Hunter,  who  wore  very  tight 
pepper-and-salt  trousers,  mounted  his  roan 
cob,  and  the  other  men,  some  walking, 
some  riding,  made  for  the  course. 

There  was  an  enclosure  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  it,  which  had  been  railed  ojff 
from  the  rest  of  the  park,  and  in  this 
were  a  few  benches,  and  a  large  tent  for 
refreshments.  A  good  many  ladies,  looking 
blue  and  chilled  in  the  east  wind,  were 
pacing  up  and  down  on  the  rather  sodden 
grass  within  these  railings,  w^hen  the 
carriage  from  the  Towers  drew  up.  Mr. 
"VYordie,  wearing  a  soft  felt  hat  of  the 
shape  affected  by  students  of  the  Quartier 
Latin,  w^as  toddling  up  and  down,  and 
rubbing  his  knitted  gloves  together.  With 
him  was  Jos,  wearing  a  very  smart  little 
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greatcoat,  and  brandishing  a  small  cane, 
to  the  imminent  peril  of  his  neighbours' 
eyes. 

Mr.  Thorowgood,  who  was  riding,  stopped 
by  the  railings  to  explain  the  course  to  his 
favourite  young  lady,  Countess  Leo. 

"  You  see,"  said  he,  pointing  with  his 
whip,  "  it  begins  over  there,  on  the  north- 
east, then  it  goes  on  by  Pickering's  Farm, 
then  doubles  back  between  the  Towers  and 
the  lodge,  then  by  the  home  farm;  and 
they  finish  here,  just  opposite  the  enclosure. 
It's  about  two  miles  and  two-thirds,  you 
see,  my  dear,  twice  round.  I  must  say 
Thompson  has  mapped  it  out  very  nicely. 
There  are  some  stiffish  fences — nothing  very 
big,  however,  for  horses  like  the  Nipper 
and  that  class — and  there's  a  good  water- 
jump.  You  had  better  go  and  stand  by 
the  water-jump,  and  take  this  young  man," 
pointing  to  Jos,  "  with  you.  If  there's  any 
fun  in  the  way  of  tumbles,  it'll  be  there." 
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And  Mr.  Thorowgood  rode  off  on  his  good- 
looking  chestnut  hack,  leaving  Leontine  a 
little  melancholy  at  the  thought  of  the 
water-jump. 

She  had  only  as  yet  seen  Lord  Hudders- 
field  in  the  distance,  muffled  in  a  long 
coat,  and  talking  to  Mrs.  Gore. 

The  Rev.  Jack  Hunter,  who  was  trotting 
about,  bandying  harmless  jokes  with  the 
farmers,  with  whom  he  was  very  popular, 
and  indulging  in  a  mild  bet  now  and  then, 
came  up  to  the  railings  to  speak  to  L^o. 

*'  I  hope  there  won't  be  any  accidents, 
Mr.  Hunter,"  said  L^o,  a  little  anxiously. 

"  Oh,  you  needn't  be  frightened,  there 
very  seldom  are  here.     There  they  come  ! " 

And  the  horses  cantered  by.  There 
was  Frank  on  the  Nipper,  a  wonderfully 
handsome  thoroughbred,  "  with  a  nasty 
temper,  though,"  said  Mr.  Hunter ;  and  Mr. 

Stanley  of  the Dragoon   Guards,   the 

ribbons  of  his  cap  flying,  his  cheeks  rather 
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pale,  and  a  far-away  expression  in  his 
eyes  ;  and  Lord  Kerriemuir,  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  military 
"jocks  "  of  the  day  ;  and  one  or  two  others, 
including  Lord  Huddersfield.  Leontine's 
face  grew  very  white  as  he  cantered  up 
the  course,  but  neither  the  Kev.  Jack  nor 
Jos,  who  was  capering  about  in  wild 
delight,  noticed  the  fact. 

"None  of  them  have  a  chance  against 
the  Nipper,"  said  Mr.  Hunter,  straining  his 
eyes  to  watch  the  horses. 

The  Culbridge  band,  which  was  playing 
a  comic  song,  now  stopped  ;  and  there  was 
a  general  feeling  of  excitment  throughout 
the  enclosure. 

Leo  and  Jos,  who  were  joined  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  .Gore,  ducked  their  heads  under 
the  railings,  and  made  for  the  water- 
jump. 

Lord  Huddersfield  had  a  remarkably  good 
seat  on  a  horse,  and  plenty  of  nerve.     His 
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mare,  which  was  one  of  Lord  Kerriemuir's, 
refused  at  the  first  fence ;  and,  swearing 
horribly,  he  made  several  futile  efforts  to 
get  her  over.  So  he  w^as  obliged  to  give 
up  all  idea  of  taking  any  further  part  in 
the  race. 

This  first  event,  the  Hesseltine  Plate,  was 
won  by  the  Nipper,  from  Lord  Kerriemuir's 
Balloon,  by  two  lengths,  after  a  fairly 
exciting  finish. 

Huddersfield  would  hardly  have  been 
pleased  had  he  known  how  overjoyed 
Leontine  was  at  his  failure  ;  he  felt  that 
he  would  rather  have  broken  most  of  his 
bones  than  have  played  such  a  very 
insignificant  part,  so  he  kept  away  from 
her  after  the  race,  only  succeeding  thereby 
in  puzzling  and  annoying  her  a  good  deal. 

The  Culbridge  band  struck  up  another 
cheerful  melody,  and  Frank  received  the 
congratulations  of  the  farmers,  with  whom 
he  was  a  great  favourite,  and  various  other 
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members  of  the  Hunt,  as  he  returned  to  the 
enclosure.  He  was  pleased  at  Leo's  warm 
admiration  of  the  Nipper,  and  as  he  was 
not  going  to  ride  until  the  last  race,  he 
devoted  himself  to  her  for  most  of  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  a  fact  which  naturally 
did  not  pass  unnoticed. 

Colonel  Macpherson,  who  was  shouting 
to  people  outside  the  railings  and  chaffing 
those  within,  remarked  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  to  Mrs.  Gore  that  Countess  Leontine 
Wartburg  was  not  only  the  prettiest  girl 
he  had  met  for  a  long  time,  but  the  "  best 
mover"  as  well.  To  which  that  lady 
smilingly  agreed. 

Hesseltine,  meanwhile,  had  persuaded  Leo 
to  come  down  with  him  to  the  water- 
jump. 

"  Huddersfield  has  entered  for  this,"  he 
said,  "  because  he  used  to  hunt  here  when 

he  was  quartered  in  Yorkshire." 

Leo    was     studying     her    card.       "  The 
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Veteran's  Cup,  for  horses  that  have  been 
regularly  hunted  with  Mr.  Gardners 
hounds,  or  for  horses  the  property  of  past 
members  of  the  Hunt,"  she  read. 

Nine  horses  started  for  this  race,  and  the 
Clinker,  ridden  by  Lord  Huddersfield,  went 
to  the  front  immediately  the  flag  fell. 
Leontine's  heart  was  in  her  mouth  when 
she  saw  him  fly  the  stifl*  fence  before  the 
water-jump,  and  come  galloping  on  towards 
the  latter  obstacle,  leading  still.  But  the 
first  time  round  the  water  was  missed,  to 
the  little  Countess's  great  relief. 

"  Bill  Huddersfield  is  forcing  the  pace 
too  much,"  said  Frank,  looking  through 
his  glasses.  "The  horse  won't  stay  the 
distance.     He's  getting  beat  now." 

Leo  strained  her  eyes  across  the  course 
where  the  sky-blue  was  still  in  front,  but 
the  black  with  the  .red  sleeves  and  cap  lying 
up  very  close  behiDd  him.  She  felt  that 
she    would    give    two    or    three    years    of 
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her  life  for  this  race  to  be  over,  and 
Huddersfield  triumphant.  On  came  the 
horses,  the  Clinker  still  at  a  considerable 
pace,  but  it  was  clear  to  Frank's  ex- 
perienced eye  that  he  had  had  nearly 
enough  of  it.  He  got  over  the  fence 
beyond  the  water  with  a  narrow  escape 
of  a  fall,  and  as  he  drew  near  the  next 
one,  it  was  evident  that  he  was  beat.  On 
they  came ;  Lord  Kerriemuir,  in  the  red 
cap,  well  over  ;  then  a  young  neighbouring 
squire  on  a  wiry  bay,  his  horse  pecking 
on  landing,  but  saving  himself  just  in 
time.  The  sky-blue  was  next.  Leo  saw 
Huddersfield's  face  was  a  little  white,  and 
his  lips  set  tight. 

"  Well  done  ;  go  it,  Bill!"  shouted  Frank, 
encouragingly.  And  the  Clinker  rose  at 
the  water-jump  with  one  last  supreme 
effort,  for  the  plucky  horse  was  really 
completely  done.  There  was  a  crash,  a 
sound  of  water  thrown  up  upon   the  air, 
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and  Leo  saw  tlie  Clinker  scrambling  up 
the  bank,  and  something  blue  lying  below 
him.  There  was  a  mist  before  her  eyes ; 
but  she  was  aware  that  Frank  had  left  her 
side,  and  that  one  or  two  other  men  were 
running  towards  the  prostrate  figure.  The 
Clinker  had  jumped  short,  throwing  his 
rider  into  the  water,  and  striking  him 
"with  his  hind  leg  in  his  efforts  to  get  up. 
When  Leontine  looked  again  (she  had 
closed  her  eyes  unconsciously),  she  saw  that 
the  blue  object  was  lying  very  still  and 
stiff  upon  the  bank,  with  the  Clinker  on 
his  legs  again,  shivering  and  shaking,  beside 
him,  and  that  Frank  and  Mr.  Thompson 
were  bending  over  the  prostrate  figure  and 
raising  his  head. 

Jos  had  arrived  on  the  scene  just  in  time, 
but  on  seeing  that  his  old  friend  Hudders- 
field  was  injured,  he  began  to  cry  very 
loudly,  and  put  his  little  hand  appealingly 
into  Leo's.     She  kissed  the  child  mechanic- 
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ally,  but  found  that  at  first  she  could  not 
speak. 

"  Is  he  dead  ? "  she  asked  in  a  voice 
unlike  her  own,  of  Mr.  Hunter,  who  had 
hurried  up  with  a  flask  in  his  hand. 

"No,  no,  my  dear  Countess,  nothing  of 
the  sort ;  a  severe  shaking,  that's  all.  But  I 
very  much  fear  the  Clinker  has  strained 
himself." 

And  Mr.  Hunter  hurried  off"  to  join  the 
group  of  figures  by  the  water-jump.  A  few 
minutes  more  and  they  had  helped  Hudders- 
field  to  rise.  Leaning  upon  Mr.  Thompson's 
arm  he  limped  slowly  off,  his  face  still 
of  a  livid  gray  colour,  and  his  head -feeling 
as  if  it  were  swimming  round  and  round. 
Leontine  followed  slowly,  almost  as  pale  as 
the  injured  man. 

"  Oh,  Jos,  how  I  hate  steeplechases ! " 
she  said. 

Mrs.  Gore,  with  a  very  white  face,  and  a 
few  other  people,  were  coming  out  of  the 
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enclosure,  making  inquiries,  and  L^o  heard 
some  one  say  that  Lord  Huddersfield  wanted 
to  ride  again,  but  that  of  course  it  was 
madness,  and  the  best  thing  he  could  do 
was  to  go  home.  Presently  Frank  ap- 
peared, giving  a  good  account  of  him. 

"  I  think  it  is  only  a  slight  concussion," 
said  he.  *'  But  he  is  better  quite  quiet. 
Thompson  will  take  him  back  to  the 
Towers,  and  we'll  put  him  up,  of  course,  for 
a  day  or  two,  till  he  comes  round.  He 
doesn't  know  a  bit  what  he  is  talking  about, 
though.  He  went  gravely  up  to  Mrs. 
Thorowgood,  and  asked  her  if  she  would 
have  luncheon,  much  to  her  astonish- 
ment. Come  and  have  some  tea.  Countess 
Leo.  I  am  afraid  the  accident  has  quite 
upset  you." 

She  followed  him  to  the  tent,  and  could 
not  help  noticing  how  kind  and  thoughtful 
his  manner  was  to  her.  She  felt  that  she 
had  never  liked   him  so  much  before,  and 
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then  he  brought  a  chair  for  her,  sheltered 
from  the  wind  by  the  tent,  and  explained  to 
her  about  the  coming  races,  in  which  she 
vainly  tried  to  appear  interested.  There 
was  a  pony  race,  won  by  young  Thorow- 
good ;  and  a  Farmers'  Cup,  an  event  which 
caused  great  excitement,  and  which  was 
won  by  the  son  of  one  of  Mr.  Hesseltine's 
oldest  tenants. 

Then  there  was  a  Distance  Handicap,  in 
which  Frank  was  again  victorious  on  the 
Nipper.  And  the  band  played  "  God  save 
the  Queen,"  while  the  neighbours  drank 
their  last  cup  of  tea  or  glass  of  cherry- 
brandy,  and  thanked  Mr.  Hesseltine  ''for 
a  most  enjoyable  afternoon,"  before  they 
drove  home  through  the  east  wind. 

On  arriving  at  the  Towers,  L^o  learnt 
that  Huddersfield  was  in  bed,  and  that  the 
doctor  had  pronounced  that  he  would  be 
well  again  in  a  few  days  if  left  quiet. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  be  able  to  look  after 
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the  poor  old  boy,"  said  Frank  to  Countess 
Valendar  the  following  day  at  breakfast. 

"  You  are  always  so  kind,"  answered  the 
lady,  inwardly  hoping  that  there  was  no 
chance  of  Huddersfi eld's  being  well  enough 
to  come  down  and  pose  as  an  interesting 
invalid  before  the  departure  of  herself  and 
her  charge,  which  was  to  take  place  on  the 
morrow. 

Frank  spread  out  the  newspaper,  and 
became  absorbed  in  it. 

Countess  Valendar  glanced  at  the  fashion- 
able intelligence  in  hers. 

"Ah  !  Mr.  and  Lady  Mary  Prosser  have 
had  quite  a  grand  reception  in  the  country — 
bonfires,  and  an  ox  roasted,  and  all  sorts  of 
festivities." 

Hesse] tine  looked  up.  ''  Yes,  tableau  ! 
Prosser  as  the  fine  old  English  gentleman 
who  had  a  fine  estate.  By  Jove !  I  say, 
look  here,  Countess,"  as  his  eye  fell  on  a 
paragraph    headed,    "Tragic    occurrence   in 

VOL.  II.  I 
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Chelsea."  He  handed  the  newspaper  to 
her.  It  was  an  account  of  an  attempted 
suicide,  by  poison,  of  Madame  Lepage, 
formerly  well  known  on  the  burlesque  stage 
as  Vera  Saint-Luc.  The  lady  had  been 
discovered  by  her  maid  lying  in  great 
agony,  the  poison  not  having  been  ad- 
ministered in  sufficient  quantity  to  cause 
death.  It  was  understood  that  a  quarrel 
with  a  well-known  nobleman  was  the  cause 
of  the  attempt  of  the  unfortunate  lady  to 
destroy  herself. 

"  Good  Lord ! "  exclaimed  Hesseltine, 
"  we  must  keep  the  papers  away  from  him 
to-day,  anyhow." 

"  I'm  afraid  his  servant  will  take  them 
up  to  his  room." 

"  You're  right.  I'll  go  and  see  and 
stop  that.  It  would  never  do  to  upset 
him  just  now.  What  a  curse  these  women 
are ! " 

"Well,  from  all  accounts  she's  stuck   to 
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him,  and  treated  him  a  great  deal  too 
well" 

This  conversation  was  carried  on  in  a 
very  low  voice,  but  a  few  words  had 
reached  the  girl  sitting  at  a  neighbouring 
table.  A  feeling  of  physical  sickness  and 
faintness  came  over  her.  She  could  neither 
swallow  nor  speak,  and  her  hands  became  icy 
cold.  Mrs.  Gore,  who  might  perhaps  have 
been  equally  interested  in  the  subject,  was 
not  down-stairs  yet. 

Breakfast  over,  Leontine  walked  straight 
up  to  Countess  Valendar. 

"Tell  me  exactly  what  has  happened," 
she  said,  her  face  quivering.  "  I  know  it's 
about  Lord  Huddersfield,  and  some  one 
whom  he — whom  he — " 

"  My  dear  child,  these  sort  of  stories  are 
not  at  all  for  you." 

"  It  does  concern  me,"  said  the  girl, 
speaking  very  quickly,  the  colour  flooding 
her  temples.     "  I  want  to  know  the  truth. 
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I  have  a  right  to  do  so  after  what  he 
told  me." 

Countess  Valendar  hesitated  a  second. 
Then  she  spoke  very  slowly — 

"  Perhaps  it  is  best  you  should  know  what 
manner  of  man  you  would  like  to  choose 
for  your  husband.  A  miserable  woman  has 
tried  to  kill  herself  because,  I  suppose,  she 
thinks  he  is  tired  of  her — about  to  leave  her. 
She  has  been  living  with  him  for  years — a 
low,  violent  woman,  but  faithful  to  him. 
She  has  acted  and  danced  to  get  money  to 
give  him.  And  he  has  spent  her  money 
and  neglected  her,  to  run  after  other 
people.  She  is  dying,  I  suppose  ;  or  atiyhow, 
the  paper  says  she  is  in  great  agony. 
Apparently  they  called  a  doctor  in  only  just 
in  time." 

There  was  a  long  pause.  The  clock  went 
on  ticking  loudl}^,  the  wind  sighed  round 
the  windows  and  doors. 

"  He  loved  this  woman  ? " 
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"  I  suppose  so,  as  such  men  consider  love, 
when  she  was  younger  and  handsomer." 

"  And  he  was — with  her,  when  he  came 
and  told  me — what  you  know,  in  London  ? " 

"  Yes,  of  course.  There  is  a  child  too,  I 
believe." 

"Don't,  doritr  said  the  girl,  passionately. 
"  I  can't  understand  these  vile  horrid 
things.  I  don't  want  to  hear — oh  !  try  and 
help  me  to  forget !  " 

She  sat  down  and  buried  her  innocent, 
almost  infantine,  face  in  her  hands. 

It  is  difficult  to  any  one,  knowing  the 
ways  of  the  world,  to  remember  the  anger 
and  bitterness  at  his  or  her  own  awakinof 
long  ago  to  this  sad  knowledge.  Early 
youth  goes  hand-in-hand  with  trust  and 
hope,  with  the  love  that  thinks  no  evil. 
And  when  these  companions  of  life's  journey 
seem  to  have  eternally  forsaken  us,  it  is 
only  after  we  have  learnt  a  larger  wisdom, 
a  fuller  tolerance,  and  a  greater  compassion, 
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that  they  come  back  to  us  once  more.  But 
they  bring  yet  another  in  their  train,  whose 
name  is  Sorrow,  and  she  too  will  walk  with 
us  then  until  the  end. 


CHAPTER   XI. 

YES,    OR   NO? 

This  last  afternoon  at  Ledsham  Towers 
was  one  of  the  saddest  that  Leontine  had 
ever  passed ;  when,  as  it  were,  she  sat  and 
mourned  by  the  deathbed  of  her  most 
cherished  illusion.  She  was  not  experienced 
enough  to  understand  that  Huddersfield's 
affection  for  her  had  been  in  very  truth 
the  most  genuine  that  he  was  capable  of 
possessing ;  she  sat  blankly  pondering  and 
weeping  over  her  dear,  dead  past,  feeling 
herself  deceived,  degraded,  sick  at  heart. 
She  listened  mechanically  when  Countess 
Valendar  told  her  that  the  doctor  had  been 
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again,  and  pronounced  him  to  be  much 
better ;  also  that  she  believed  he  was  leav- 
ing the  day  after  to-morrow  for  London. 
Of  one  thing  Leontine  felt  assured,  and  this 
was,  that  if  it  were  possible,  she  would  not 
see  him  again,  even  to  say  good-bye. 

Mrs.  Gore  had  also  read  the  news  in 
the  papers,  and  was  unusually  silent  during 
luncheon.  From  time  to  time  she  glanced 
at  Leo's  pale  face.  When  the  evening  drew 
in,  the  latter  went  alone  into  the  small 
drawing-room,  where  there  was  a  piano. 
She  could  not  attend  to  any  book,  she  was 
weary  of  her  thoughts,  so  she  thought  that 
she  would  try  to  sing.  And  for  half  an 
hour  her  voice  rang  out  in  one  ballad  after 
another.  Presently  Hesseltine  came  in  and 
sat  down  beside  her. 

'*  When  you  are  many  miles  away,  I  shall 
often  seem  still  to  hear  your  singing,"  said 
he.  **  I  hardly  dare  to  hope  you  will  think 
much  about  me  when  you  are  gone ;  but  I 
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should  be  happy  if  sometimes,  now  and 
then,  ever  so  seldom,  you  gave  me  a 
thought,  and  took  some  interest  in  my  life. 
Perhaps  some  day,"  and  his  voice  shook  a 
little,  "  you  will  realize  what  it  has  been — 
to  me — to  be  with  you." 

The  colour  came  into  L^ontine's  face,  and 
she  hardly  allowed  him  to  fiDish  his  sentence. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  must  go  now,"  she  said, 
quickly,  "  I  have  so  many  things  to  do ;  I 
promised  to  play  with  little  Jos.  Besides,  I 
ought  really  to  collect  my  music,  and  pack  it 
up.     You  see  I  shall  be  going  very  soon." 

A  frown  came  over  Frank's  face,  and  he 
bit  his  lower  lip  almost  till  it  bled. 

"  I  would  not  keep  you  here  for  worlds 
if  you  are  so  busy,"  he  answered,  coldly. 
"  I  only  thought  that  perhaps  you  would 
sing  me  one  of  my  favourite  German  songs 
just  once  more  ?  " 

"  Another  time,  most  certainly  —  this 
evening,  if  you  w^ish  it." 
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And  she  took  a  portfolio  under  her  arm, 
and  left  the  little  drawing-room.  Hessel- 
tine,  his  chin  resting  on  his  hand,  sat  on, 
blankly  staring  at  the  darkness  outside  the 
window ;  scarcely  a  star  in  the  gray  vault 
was  visible. 

''  I  hope  you  will  forgive  me  for  in- 
truding," said  Mr.  Wordie,  meekly,  coming 
in  with  very  creaking  boots.  "  I  have 
only  come  to  look  for  my  hymn-book  with 
the  tunes  in  it,  which  was  on  the  piano." 

Hesseltine  looked  kindly  up  at  the  old 
man,  with  his  shabby  clothes  and  childish 
face. 

"  You're  not  interrupting  me  a  bit,  Mr. 
Wordie.  Do  you  know,  I  was  looking  for 
you  an  hour  ago.  I  wanted  to  see  you, 
just  to  give  you  this  for  your  sister,  whom 
you  said,  you  know,  was  rather  badly  off 
just  now,"  and  Frank  took  an  envelope 
from  his  pocket  and  coloured,  as  if  he  were 
rather  ashamed  of  himself. 
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Mr.  Wordie's  sister  was  the  wife  of  a 
clergyman,  whose  net  income  was  two 
hundred  a  year,  and  who  was  possessed 
with  a  hazy  idea  that  his  fellow-men  w^ould 
obligingly  undertake  for  him  the  mainten- 
ance and  education  of  his  eleven  children. 
The  old  librarian  opened  the  envelope  which 
Frank  gave  him ;  it  contained  a  cheque  for 
a  hundred  pounds.  Poor  Mr.  Wordie's 
eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  God  bless  you,  Mr.  Hesseltine,"  said 
he,  his  voice  shaking  very  much.  "  You 
are  the  kindest  and  best  of  men.  I  pray 
that  every  happiness  and  success  may  be 
yours.  I  never  met  anybody  so  kind !  " 
And  Mr.  Wordie  toddled  off  with  a  colour 
in  his  white  face^  and  a  great  joy  at  his 
heart. 

His  benefactor  sat  on  still  in  the  little 
dark  room,  a  prey  to  despairing  thoughts. 
He  could  hardly  believe  that  the  pain  from 
which  he  was  suffering  was  not  physical  as 
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well  as  mental.  His  liead  and  his  body 
seemed  to  ache  and  throb ;  a  cold  faintness 
such  as  a  hungry  man  feels  took  possession 
of  him.  At  last  he  could  stand  the  silence 
and  the  gloom  no  longer.  He  got  up, 
rubbed  his  tired  eyes,  and  went  out  very 
slowly  to  see  if  Leontine  was  in  the  library. 
He  found  her  there  alone,  sitting  over  the 
fire  with  a  book,  which  she  was  not  reading, 
open  on  her  knees. 

''  Where  is  Jos  ? ''  he  asked. 

"  I  think  he  must  be  with  Mrs.  Gore.  I 
have  been  hunting  for  him  up-stairs." 

"  Is  there  any  reason  for  the  persistent 
way  in  which  you  shun  me  ?  Atn  I  so 
objectionable  personally  to  you,  or  is  it — " 
Frank,  as  he  spoke,  drew  a  low  chair  close 
to  Countess  Leo's. 

His  sentence  was  interrupted.  There 
was  a  shrill  treble  scream  from  behind  the 
curtain,  and  Jos  ran  towards  the  fire-place, 
clapping  his  hands  triumphantly. 
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"  You  didn't  guess  I  was  there,"  said  he. 

Hesseltine's  face  became  perfectly  livid 
with  anger.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he 
was  in  a  nervous  and  irritable  state  of  mind 
already. 

"  You  little  cad  ! "  said  he,  "  listening 
behind  curtains  !  You  deserve  a  real  good 
sound  thrashing.  If  I  were  your  uncle  I 
would  whip  you,  and  send  you  to  bed." 

The  child's  face  wore  a  half-puzzled 
expression.  Then  it  became  very  scarlet, 
and  he  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  and 
struck  at  Frank  with  his  little  clenched 
fist. 

"  Nasty,  nasty  Mr.  Hesseltine ;  I  hate 
you,  I  hate  you!  I  am  glad  we  are  going 
away ! " 

Leo  put  her  arm  round  Jos,  and  drew 
him  tenderly  towards  her. 

"  Poor  little  fellow,  don't  scold  him.  He 
didn't  know  that  it  was  naughty,  did  you, 
Jos  ?     He  will  never  do  it  again ;  don't  be 
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angry  with  him,  Mr.  Hesseltine,  just  as  we 
are  going  away  too." 

Frank's  face  still  wore  anything  but  an 
agreeable  expression. 

*'  He  ought  to  learn  how  to  behave  like 
a  gentleman,"  said  he.  "  Come  here,  Jos, 
and  say  good-bye,  and  don't  play  such  a 
nasty  mean  trick  again.  Here's  a  sovereign 
for  you  to  buy  some  soldiers  with.  Give 
me  a  kiss,  there's  a  good  boy,  and  run  off 
to  the  nursery." 

The  child  looked  at  him,  and  flung  the 
coin  angrily  into  the  fireplace ;  then  he  left 
the  room,  the  sense  of  injustice  still  rankling 
sorely  in  his  little  heart.  Frank,  remorseful, 
tried  to  call  him  back. 

When  the  child  was  gone,  Hesseltine 
drew  nearer  to  Leontine. 

"  You  see  what  a  charming  temper  I 
have  got!"  and  his  voice  trembled.  "I 
perfectly  love  little  Jos,  and  hate  myself  for 
snubbing   him.     I  am  so  wretched,   I  am 
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hardly  responsible  for  my  words.  You 
must  forgive  me  ;  I  feel  very  hardly  tried 
just  now,  and  the  strain  is  great." 

And  suddenly  he  took  her  hand  in 
both  his,  and  covered  it  with  passionate 
kisses. 

"  I  cannot  bear  to  leave  you  !  "  he  cried, 
as  he  held  the  little  white  fingers  tightly 
clasped  within  Lis  own.  "  Oh  !  darling, 
darling,  you  don't  hioiv  what  you  are  to 
me  !  T  shall  go  mad  if  you  won't  give  me 
some  hope.  Oh  !  do  try  to  like  me  a  little. 
I  will  wait  years,  years,  if  you  will  hold 
out  some  chance  to  me.  You  will  end  by 
caring  for  me — I  know  it,  I  feel  it.  It  must 
be  so,  in  the  course  of  things.  "\Ye  were 
made  for  each  other,  you  and  I  ;  I  have 
never  seen  a  woman  before  who  was  in  the 
least  to  me  what  you  are.  Darling,  look  at 
me  just  once,  and  tell  me  I  may  hope — 
some  day,  if  I  wait  for  years  !  " 

The  girl  rose   to   her  feet,  turning  very 
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pale.  There  was  no  question  that  this  man, 
at  any  rate,  spoke  the  truth.  There  was 
no  doubting  the  almost  agonizing  earnest- 
ness of  his  face.  He  looked,  it  suddenly 
seemed  to  her,  almost  old  and  haggard,  for 
the  moment  ;  and  tears,  that  did  not  fall, 
shone  in  his  dark  eyes,  making  the  lids  red 
and  swollen.  The  sight  of  his  emotion  was 
a  pain  to  her. 

She  stood  silently  on  the  rug  by  his  side, 
her  face  almost  as  white  and  sad  as  his. 
The  great  clock  on  the  chimney-piece  went 
on  ticking,  ticking,  every  beat  bringing  him 
nearer  to  the  moment  when  he  must  say 
good-bye  to  her — perhaps  for  ever;  who 
should  say  ? 

Once  more  he  took  her  hand  in  his. 

"  Let  us  always  be  friends,  dear  friends, 
anyhow  !  "  he  pleaded.  "  I  must  try  and 
grow  reconciled  to  the  idea,  must  I  ? — that 
you  cannot  be  more  to  me  than  that  ?  I 
wonder   if  I    ever   shall !      No ;    don't   be 
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frightened  of  me, — darling,  I  shall  not  try 
to  kiss  you.  I  want  us  to  part  friends ; 
to  leave  a  recollection  with  you  that  is 
not  altogether  repugnant  to  you.  Don't 
take  your  hand  away,  but  tell  me  that  you 
forgive  me  before  I  go." 

And  the  clock  went  on  ticking,  loudly. 

To  L^ontine  the  luxurious  room,  with  its 
palms  and  flowers,  its  glowing  but  har- 
monious colouring,  its  scent  of  dead  wood 
and  living  blossoms,  seemed  all  blurred  and 
misty,  and  seen  as  in  a  dream  for  the  tears 
that  stood  in  her  eyes. 

For  one  moment  she  thought  of  another 

love    scene,   tempestuous    almost    as    this, 

through    which    she    had    passed    already. 

How  long   ago   was  it  ?      Then    a    sort    of 

shiver  ran  through  her  veins,  a  momentary 

qualm  of  disgust  and   horror.     Surely  this 

man^was  more  worth  loving  ?     Why  should 

she  blast  his  life  for  the  sake  of  a  dream  ? 

Leontine    was     tender-hearted,    and     very 
VOL.  II.  K 
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young  and  emotional.  She  said  in  a  gentle 
voice — 

"  I  do  believe,  with  all  my  heart,  that  no 
one  has  ever  loved  me  so  before,  as  you  do 
now." 

He  looked  at  her  very  long  and  earnestly. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  "  and  no  man  ever 
will.  I  dare  say  many  have  told  you  that 
you  were  the  only  woman  that  they  have 
really  cared  for — and  many  more  will  say 
the  same  words  to  you  again  in  the  future ; 
but  here  or  hereafter,  for  time  and  for 
eternity — if  it  is  true  that  we  shall  know 
each  other  hereafter — I  shall  always  love 
you  the  most  dearlj^,  the  most  ma'dly,  of 
them  all." 

And  the  hands  of  the  clock  were  moving 
slowly  on.  Leontine's  slender  fingers  were 
clasped  over  her  eyes,  and  the  hot  tears 
were  now  falling  through  them.  The  wind 
was  rising  every  moment,  moaning  and 
singing  through  the  Towers,  and  it  mingled 
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its  voice  with  the  phiintive  notes  of  some 
old  German  dance  music  faintly  heard  from 
the  drawing-room  a  long  way  off,  in  which 
Eenee  was  now  playing.  The  fire  was 
burnino:  low,  and  Leo's  figure  as  she  rose 
and  leant  her  head  against  the  chimney- 
piece  away  from  the  lamp,  was  only  illumin- 
ated by  little  waving  bars  of  light.  Frank 
came  and  stood  beside  her. 

"You  have  never  given  me  hope,"  he 
went  on.  "I  acknowledge  that.  I  knew 
all  along  that  if  you  liked  me  at  all,  it  was 
only  as  an  acquaintance  that  you  might  find 
it  pleasant  to  meet  for  an  hour — as  a  man 
who  has  seen  something  of  the  world,  and 
who  might  amuse  you  as  a  companion 
sometimes.  Oh,  my  God  !  —  how  hard  it 
seems  ! — while  to  me  all  the  forty  years  I 
have  spent  without  you  are  so  much  weary 
lost  time,  when  I  feel  I  should  like  to  ask 
you  to  forgive  me  every  thought  I  have 
wasted  upon  other  women — every  word  of 
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affection  I  have  ever  said  to  any  one  but 
you! 

The  fire  was  dying  lower  in  the  wide 
steel  grate,  and  the  only  light  in  the  room 
now  was  the  soft  rosy  glow  under  the 
lamps.  The  palm-trees  looked  black  and 
spectral  in  the  distant  corners  of  the  room, 
and  the  white  statue  of  the  Faun  beneath 
the  gallery  staircase  was  a  mere  ghostly 
outline.  The  last  chords  of  the  plaintive 
valse  died  away  in  the  wind,  and  then 
broke  into  the  pathetic  song  —  "To  Cor- 
delia"— 

"  But  thou  canst  not  forbid  me  in  distance 
And  silence  and  long  lonely  years, 
To  love  thee,  despite  thy  resistance, 
And  bless  thee,  despite  of  my  tears." 

The  words  had  never  sounded  so  sad  to 
Frank  before.  Was  life  nothing  but  one 
long  series  of  partings?  —  only  a  series  of 
glimpses  of  possible  joy,  like  gleams  of  light 
in  a  gray  sky  at  evening,  before  the  long 
night  comes  ?     Alas  1  for  the  barren,  weary 
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hours,  for  the  long  wasted  days,  and  for  the 
brief  moments  of  maddening  joy  when  lip 
meets  lip,  and  hearts  beat  each  to  each  ! 
What  will  be  our  compensation  hereafter, 
he  thought,  not  so  much  for  pain,  and 
sorrow,  and  despair,  as  for  the  happiness 
that  might  have  been ;  for  the  things  lost 
and  the  things  missed ;  for  the  love  that 
dies  at  birth,  for  dead  hopes  and  possi- 
bilities —  rainbow  hues  of  bliss  that  only 
pass,  and  melt,  and  change  ? 

It  seemed  as  if  he  himself  were  pleading 
with  the  singer — 

"  I  love  thee,  adore  thee,  revere  thee, 
Oh  !  my  dream,  my  desire,  my  despair  !  " 

The  passion  of  the  voice,  although  a  long 
way  off,  rang  through  the  room. 

At  last  Leo  spoke,  turning  her  innocent 
face  to  his. 

'*  If  I  should  say  'yes'  —  you  will  not 
expect  —  you  will  never,  never  be  dis- 
appointed with  me  in  the  days  to  come  ? " 
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The  words  were  very  low,  almost  said 
in  a  whisper,  but  clear  and  firm. 

A  light  broke  over  the  face  of  Frank 
Hesseltine.  The  blood  surged  into  his 
brain,  and  reddened  his  face.  In  a  trans- 
port of  happiness  he  seized  one  of  her  little 
hands  and  held  it  to  his  lips.  Then — and 
this  was  surely  a  foolish  thing  for  a  sensible 
man  of  the  world  to  do  —  he  fell  on  his 
knees  at  her  feet,  and  kissed  the  skirts  that 
she  wore. 

"  Whatever  you  are,  whatever  you  do, 
you  are  all  I  desire,  all  I  worship,"  he  said. 

And  this  remark  was  certainly  hardly 
more  sensible  than  the  previous  action. 

Ldo  put  her  little  hand  over  his. 

"You  are  very,  very  good  to  me,  Mr. 
Hesseltine.  But  I  feel  it  is  wicked  of  me 
to  take  so  much  more  than  I  can  give." 

"  My  darling — no — no !  Of  course  you 
cannot  feel  as  I  do  ;  on  the  face  of  it  the 
thing   is  impossible.      But   in   time   you'll 
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like  me  more.  Every  hour  of  my  life  will 
be  yours.  You  shall  do  with  me  as  you 
wish." 

Standing  up  beside  her,  he  drew  her  into 
his  arms,  kissed  the  little  flaxen  head  and 
the  face  like  a  cameo.  And  the  girl  offered 
no  resistance  to  his  embrace.  Perhaps  his 
emotion  was  in  one  sense  communicating 
itself  to  her?  His  tender  and  passionate 
love  served  partly  besides  to  heal  a  very 
sore  wound  in  her  own  heart.  Ldontine 
doubtless  inherited  from  both  her  parents 
a  nature  inexpressibly  ardent  and  poetic. 
The  devotion  of  some  human  soul,  although 
she  knew  it  not,  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  her.  Without  it  she  would  pine  as  a 
rosebud  without  rain,  a  bird  without  light 
and  air. 

"  Oh,  my  Leo  ! "  said  Frank,  with  a  deep- 
drawn  sigh  ;  *'  you  hardly  realize  what  you 
have  done, — you  have  made  a  fellow- 
creature  absolutely  happy ;  you  have  given 
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me  my  youth  back  again.  And  some- 
thing more  you  have  done  for  me,  too ; 
that  I  cannot  tell  you  now,  but  per- 
haps I  may  some  day.  There  are  reasons 
besides  my  own  love  for  you,  why  I 
long  to  guard  you,  and  w^atch  over  you 
always." 

Frank  Hesseltine's  eyes  had  an  expres- 
sion in  them  as  if  they  saw  far  beyond  the 
lovely  flaxen  head  on  which  they  rested. 

He  was  listening  to  a  voice  saying,  "  If 
you  ever  meet  her  ...  be  kind." 

And  Leontine  saw  a  tear  fall  on  the  edge 
of  her  sleeve. 

**  You  are  too  good  for  me,  Frank.'^ 

The  library  door  opened  and  Mrs.  Gore 
came  in.  With  one  keen  side-long  glance 
she  had  taken  in  the  whole  situation.  She 
noted  the  ardour  of  Frank's  gaze,  the  girl's 
tremulous  lower  lip,  and  a  curious  smile 
played  upon  her  own. 

"  Mrs.  Gore,"  said  Frank,  ''  I  may  count 
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you  as  a  great  friend,  I  know.  Will  you  be 
one  also  to  my  future  wife  ? " 

He  led  Leo  by  the  hand  towards  Renee. 
The  latter  stooped  down,  she  was  several 
inches  taller,  and  kissed  the  childlike  face  of 
the  woman  whom  she  hated. 

"My  best  congratulations  to  you  both," 
she  said,  wringing  Frank's  hand  very  warmly. 
"  I  am  sure  you  will  have  an  ideal  life  both 
of  you.  Like  a  romance  or  a  poem.  I 
hardly  know  which  of  you  two  is  the  most 
to  be  envied." 

"/  have  not  much  doubt,"  said  Hessel- 
tine.  "  Leo,  shall  we  go  and  see  Countess 
Valendar  ? " 

"  I  will  fetch  her.     She  is  in  her  room." 

Leontine  gone,  Renee  turned  her  face  to- 
wards Hesseltine. 

"/  have  been  anxiously  expecting  and 
hoping  for  this,"  she  said.  "I  don't  mind 
telling  you,  I  was  awfully  afraid  some  time 
ago  that  our  lovely  little  Leo  would  throw 
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herself  away — on  some  one  ;  well,  it's  no 
use  thinking  of  that  now.  Thank  goodness, 
dear  Mr.  Hesseltine,  you  are  going  to  be  one 
of  the  happiest  people  who  ever  lived." 

He  looked  a  little  puzzled.  Eenee  knew 
that  her  shaft  had  just  touched  him,  and 
glanced  off.  But  a  scratch  sometimes  may 
develop  one  day  into  a  wound. 

Countess  Valendar's  voice  was  heard  on 
the  stairs.  She  ran  into  the  library,  a 
triumphant  smile  on  her  face. 

''  I  hnew  there  was  going  to  be  luck  to- 
day !  I  saw  three  flocks  of  sheep  on  the 
left-hand  side,  on  the  way  to  the  willows  ! " 


PART     III 


CHAPTER  I. 

LORD   HUDDEESFIELD   EIDES    OVER   TO 
CRABSTON. 

A  FEW  days  after  Leontine  Wartburg  had 
engaged  herself  to  Frank  Hesseltine,  she 
and  Countess  Valendar  arrived  in  London 
to  become  absorbed  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  trousseau.  A  congratulatory  telegram 
had  been  received  from  the  young  Count 
Wartburof,  who  had  long:  ao:o  been  made 
acquainted  with  Countess  Valendar's  hopes 
for  his  sister's  future.  The  news  of  the 
engao^ement  afforded  ojeneral  satisfaction. 
Every  young  lady  in  London  who  knew 
and  liked  Frank  had  long  ago  given  up  all 
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idea  of  becoming  his  wife,  and  it  was  more 
satisfactory  to  them  that  the  prize  should 
be  won,  so  to  speak,  by  an  outsider.  There 
was  on  the  whole  less  cause  for  jealousy  and 
heartburning. 

Lord  Strathmashie  opined  that  *'  good 
old  Frank  had  come  no  end  of  a  mucker  at 
last,"  and  sent  his  friend  a  magnificent 
diamond  pin  and  studs ;  thereby  rendering 
his  pecuniary  affairs  considerably  more 
embarrassed  than  they  already  were.  Lady 
Mar}^  Prosser  wrote  a  well-expressed  note, 
in  which  she  remarked  that  Daniel  and 
herself  would  be  only  too  pleased  if  Mr. 
Hesseltine  cared  to  avail  himself  of  their 
new  home  in  Shropshire  for  his  honey- 
moon. Lord  Dullingham  sent  the  future 
bride  a  rather  laboured  sonnet,  the  com- 
position of  which  had  kept  him  awake  for 
no  less  than  three  nights.  Mr.  Wordie, 
unknown  of  course  to  the  fair  recipient  of 
the  sfift,  denied  himself  fresh  butter  for  a 
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month,  that  he  might  present  Leontine  with 
a  handsomely  bound  copy  of  his  late  father  s 
parochial  sermons  in  six  volumes,  calf. 
Anthony  Gore  contributed  a  singularly  ugly 
dinner-service ;  and  among  the  many  gifts 
from  Countess  Valendar,  none  was  more 
admired  than  her  bracelet  of  a  genuine  St. 
George  coin,  warranted  to  bring  unfailing 
luck  to  the  wearer,  and  in  this  instance  set 
in  large  diamonds.  From  Lord  Hudders- 
field  Frank  received  a  friendly  note,  and  a 
request  that  he  would  go  and  choose  his 
own  present.  "  I  feel  too  seedy  and  stupid," 
he  wrote,  "  to  start  off  and  get  one.  But  I 
wish  you  and  Countess  Leontine  all  the 
happiness  that  you  deserve.  Things  have 
not  been  going  very  well  with  me  of  late. 
But  I  have  given  up  expecting  luck  now." 

Hesseltine  did  not  happen  to  show  this 
letter  to  his  betrothed.  Once  in  the  course 
of  conversation  Countess  Valendar  casually 
mentioned    that    she    believed    "  that   that 
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wretched  woman  had  recovered  "  ;  once  also 
she  heard  from  Lord  Strathmashie  that 
"  old  Bill  Huddersfield  was  going  strong 
and  well,  and  was  quite  beany  again."  But 
she  showed  no  emotion  at  either  of  these 
interesting  pieces  of  information. 

She  was  becoming  more  cheerful  and 
talkative  now  when  in  the  society  of  Hessel- 
tine.  His  unfailing  kindness  and  gentleness 
of  manner,  the  almost  pathetic  way  in  which 
he  seemed  to  discover  her  smallest  wish, 
and  instantly  proceed  to  gratify  it,  pleased 
her  very  greatly.  It  was  agreeable  also  to 
observe  how  popular  and  sought-after  was 
the  man  whom  she  had  chosen  for  her 
husband,  touching  to  note  the  enthusiastic 
affection  of  his  tenants  and  servants,  and 
many  others  wdiom  he  had  benefited. 

Countess  Valendar  was  in  the  highest 
spirits.  She  prevailed  upon  Leontine  to 
let  the  wedding  take  place  in  London  in 
January.        The     honeymoon    was    to     be 
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spent  in  Paris.  Then  Frank  would  return 
to  England  for  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
and  the  newly- married  couple  would  start 
at  the  end  of  May  for  Germany,  visiting- 
Count  Wartburg  and  Prince  Stolzenfels, 
and  returning  home  for  the  end  of  the 
season. 

The  account  of  the  wedding  of  Mr. 
Hesseltine  and  Countess  Wartburg  filled 
many  columns  of  various  newspapers. 

Mrs.  Gore,  unable,  owing  to  her  father's 
illness,  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  read 
the  accounts  aloud  to  him,  as  she  sat  by 
his  bedside. 

"What  an  absurd  fuss,  dear,  they  have 
made  about  this  marriage  !  "  she  observed. 

"  I  suppose  he  being  so  immensely  rich, 
and  she  a  foreigner,  and  a  beauty,  makes 
people  think  and  talk  about  it." 

"  Do  you  consider  her  so  very  lovely  ? " 

"Well,  yes,  and  it  is  an  original  face. 
Her  eyes  surprise  you.     They  don't  seem  to 
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belong  to  the  rest  of  the  features.  They 
are  capable  of  so  much  more  expression. 
But  I  dare  say  she  will  change  very  much 
after  her  marriage.  Whenever  I  have  seen 
her,  and  that  was  only  once  or  twice  when 
you  pointed  her  out  to  me  in  the  Park,  I 
thought  she  seemed  like  a  mere  child. 
Extreme  innocence  is  very  attractive,  you 
know,  though,  to  many  men." 

Eenee  threw  her  newspaper  down  on  the 
floor,  and  sighed. 

"  Are  you  sure,  darling,  it  don't  tire  you 
to  talk  ?  " 

''  Not  a  bit  of  it.  I  am  ever  so  much 
better.  I  am  so  sorry  to  have  kept  you 
here,  looking  after  me,  when  you  ought  to 
have  been  amusing  yourself  in  London." 

She  bent  down  and  kissed  him  and 
arranged  his  pillows.  His  eyes  seemed 
unnaturally  large  and  dark  in  his  drawn 
w^hite  face,  and  she  felt  a  tightening  at  her 
heart  as  she  looked  at  him. 
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"  AVhat  is  i\.Dthony  doiDg  to-day  ? "  asked 
the  old  man. 

She  shruo'o'ed  her  shoulders. 

"What  does  he  usually  do?  Well,  he 
eat  an  enormous  In^eakfast,  kidneys  and 
liver  (he  is  very  fond  of  insides).  Then  he 
went  and  practised  at  the  rifle  range  at  the 
corner  of  the  park.  Then  he  came  indoors 
and  did  some  carpentering.  He  is  making 
a  hideous  writing-table  for  himself,  and 
presently  he'll  enamel  it  with  terra-cotta- 
coloured  Aspinall.  He  has  done  all  the 
baths  in  the  house  already  in  his  spare 
moments." 

"  It  is  very  lucky,  Kenee,  that  he  is  so 
easily  amused." 

"  Oh  yes.  Well,  then  he  came  into 
luncheon  and  eat  an  entire  rabbit  and  some 
horrible  tough  mutton.  The  meat  here  can 
only  be  devoured  by  a  man  with  powerful 
jaws,  like  Tony.  By  the  way,  Mr.  Pettifer 
came  also  to  luncheon.     I  forgot  to  ask  him 
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to  say  grace,  and  Anthony  talked  about 
that  omission  for  a  good  half-hour  after 
he  was  gone.  Then  he  went  out,  to  the 
revolver-range  this  time.  He  is  teaching 
the  Pettifer  boy  to  shoot,  but  I  cannot  see 
what  use  it  will  be  to  him,  for  there  is  not 
much  to  entice  the  wary  burglar  at  the 
Vicarage." 

"  I  am  afraid,  my  childie,  you  begin  to 
find  the  place  a  little  dull  ?  Why  not  ask 
some  one  here  for  a  few  days  ?  There  is 
plenty  of  rabbit-shooting  and  fair  hunting, 
you  know." 

"  Whom  should  I  ask  ?  they  would  be 
bored  to  death.  And  I  don't  want  any- 
body, darling,  but  you.  I  take  Nanny  out 
driving,  and  that  amuses  me." 

"  It's  a  pity  there  are  no  interesting 
neighbours." 

"I  would  sooner  be  without  them." 

Her  father  looked  at  her  a  little  anxiously, 
but   made    no   further   remark.     His   head 
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sank  back  wearily  among  liis  pillows.  Old 
Nanny  brought  in  some  tea,  and  presently 
he  fell  asleep.  His  daughter  sat  on  by 
his  side,  rejoicing  that  he  w^as  resting  at 
last  after  a  very  bad  night.  An  angry 
frown  came  over  her  forehead  when,  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  later,  she  heard  Anthony, 
in  his  heaviest  boots,  coming  up  the  stairs 
singing  loudly — 

"  It's  oh  !  how  I  love — 
My  pretty  little  Mary,  she's  the  keeper  of  a  dairy, 
And  I'll  meet  her  when  the  sun  goes  down  !  " 

He  positively  yelled  out  the  notes  in  the 
last  line,  and  his  voice  was  not  remarkable 
for  either  melody  or  sweetness.  Mr.  Morant 
awoke  with  a  start,  a  scared  expression  in 
his  eyes. 

Anthony  flung  open  the  door,  bringing  in 
a  gust  of  cold  air,  a  smell  of  mud,  and 
damp  earth,  and  leaves. 

"  You  have  spoilt  his  sleep,  and  he's 
utterly  tired  out ! "  said  Anthony's  wife  in 
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a  low  voice,  in  which  the  angry  ring  was 
very  perceptible. 

*'  By  Jove,  I'm  awfully  sorry,  Mr.  Morant. 
I  always  was  a  stupid,  blundering  ass,  Renee 
dear." 

"A  qui  le  dites-vous?"  said  Mrs.  Gore, 
with  a  little  sneer  on  her  lips. 

"  Well,  I  can't  say  more  than  that  I'm 
fearfully  sorry,  old  girl.  I  forgot  about  his 
being  very  likely  asleep.  Can  you  give  us 
a  cup  of  tea  ? " 

He  flung  himself  into  an  arm-chair ;  his 
awkward  figure  in  its  dirty  clothes  stretched 
out  at  full  length  ;  his  square  mud-encrusted 
boots  soiling  the  carpet. 

*'  Hadn't  you  better  take  ofi"  your  damp 
things,  Anthony  ?  I  don't  think  this  smell 
of  wet  mould,  and  the  steam  in  the  room,  is 
good  for  my  father." 

Tony  rose  hurriedly. 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry.  I  didn't  think  of 
that.    Very  careless  of  me.     I'll  get  a  cup  of 
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tea  down-stairs.  Oh  !  by  the  way,  Eenee,  I 
met  Lord  Wheldale  just  now,  coming  home 
from  a  maoristrates'  meetino^.  He  wants  us 
to  go  there  Thursday  for  two  nights,  for 
a  bit  of  a  shoot.  1  accepted ;  I  thought 
you'd  be  pleased." 

"  Thanks,  I  haven't  the  slightest  intention 
of  going  away  and  leaving  father." 

Tony's  face  fell. 

"  Of  course  I  thought  Mr.  Morant  was 
better,"  he  said.  "  I  thought,  too,  you'd  like 
it.    It  would  make  a  nice  change,  I  fancied." 

"  I  hate  the  ordinary  dull  English  country- 
house,"  said  Eenee.  ''  Boring  stiff  meals, 
dull  evening  games ;  everybody  shocked  at 
what  one  says  and  does." 

"  The  AYheldales  are  very  nice  people," 
said  Tony,  extremely  loath  to  give  up  the 
idea  of  his  visit. 

"  You  can  go  without  me.  Say  my 
father  is  not  well  enough  for  me  to  leave 
home." 
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"  That  wouldn't  be  true  either,"  said  Mr. 
Morant,  raising  himself  from  his  pillows. 
"  You  had  much  better  pay  this  visit,  my 
child.     I  dare  say  it  won't  be  at  all  dull." 

"  There'll  be  a  splendid  bit  of  shooting 
by  the  railway-bridge,"  poor  Anthony 
remarked,  wistfully.  ''  Keal  rocketers. 
They're  a  good  lot  of  guns  too.  The  fact 
is,  two  of  the  party  couldn't  stay  for  the 
Friday,  so  old  Wheldale  thought  we  could 
come  and  fill  up  the  gap." 

"  Very  kind  of  him,  certainly.  But  I 
prefer  being  asked  on  account  of  my  own 
merits,  not  to  prevent  a  pair  of  old  bores 
taking  a  leaf  out  of  their  dinner- table." 

"Well,  I  think  I'll  go,"  said  Anthony, 
after  a  pause.  "  Oh !  by  the  way,  Eenee, 
here's  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Hesseltine, — don't 
it  sound  funny  ?  Fancy  Frank  with  a 
wife !  She  is  delighted  with  my  dinner- 
servi(;e,  you  see,  though  you  did  crab  it." 
He  handed  the  letter  to  his  wife. 
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"  What  an  absurd  writing,  like  a  baby's  !  " 
said  she. 

''Yes,  a  funny  ronnd  stiff  hand,  ain't  it  ? 
You  see,  I  suppose  she's  accustomed  to 
write  German.  And  she's  tried  to  make 
this  as  unlike  their  flourishing  letters  as 
she  can." 

Renee  read  over  the  little  note,  in  its 
cramped  characters,  more  than  once.  Then 
she  put  it  into  her  pocket. 

''  Well,"  said  Tony,  "  I'll  send  a  wire  off 
to  Wheldale,  saying  I'll  come.  We  shall  be 
a  first-class  lot  of  guns, — your  humble 
servant  not  the  worst,  though.  There's  the 
old  boy  himself,  and  Peploe,  and  Sir  Arthur 
Gregson,  and  Huddersfield,  and — " 

''  Is  Lord  Huddersfield  to  be  there  ? " 

Renee  spoke  in  a  hurried  voice,  a  little 
louder  than  was  customary  with  her. 

"  Yes,  he'll  be  there.  How  many  have  I 
counted  ?  one,  two,  three — yes,  we  shall  be 
seven.     It'll    freeze    to-night  pretty   sharp. 
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Mr.  Morant.  Look  what  a  jolly  red 
sky!" 

Renee  was  also  gazing  at  the  broad 
scarlet  belt  behind  the  beech  trees.  De- 
cidedly the  Fates  were  against  her,  she 
thought.  There  were  a  few  drops  of  blood 
on  her  handkerchief  after  she  had  passed 
it  over  her  lips.  She  longed  to  inflict 
physical  pain  upon  somebody,  to  say  the 
crullest  and  most  galling  things  to  some 
sensitive  being — Anthony  for  choice.  All 
unconscious  of  her  feelings  he  came  up 
behind  her,  and  put  a  little  stray  lock  of 
her  hair  gently  behind  her  ear. 

*'  Don't  make  me  jump ! "  she  cried, 
turning  round.  "  I  hate  being  startled.  Do 
go  away  and  write  your  letters." 

He  was  a  little  astonished  too  at 
her  tone,  and  after  apologizing,  left  the 
room,  slowly  tramping  down -stairs.  Her 
father's  voice  recalled  Een^e  from  some 
wild    dream  in  which    she    was   indulging, 
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back  to  the  monotonous  and  colourless 
present. 

''  I  think  you  are  a  little  too  hard  upon 
poor  Tony,"  he  said.  His  daughter  crossed 
over  to  the  bed,  knelt  down  by  him,  and 
kissed  his  hand. 

"  I  am  cross  to-day,  dear,"  she  answered. 
"  It  was  horrid  of  me.  I'll  take  a  good 
long  walk  to-morrow ;  I  want  fresh  air 
and  more  exercise."  Then  she  kissed  him 
again. 

We  are  all  apt  to  think  that  the  side  of 
his  or  her  character  which  our  friend  shows 
to  us  is  the  most  genuine.  The  others  are, 
we  think,  mere  passing  moods  and  phases. 
To  Mr.  Morant,  Renee  was  unselfish,  tender, 
sweet-tempered.  He  concluded  therefore 
that  her  treatment  of  her  husband  was 
something  abnormal,  a  sign  that  her  nerves 
were  too  highly  strung,  that  her  health  was 
out  of  order. 

"  Well,  no   doubt  you   understand   each 
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other,"  he  said.  And  he  closed  his  eyes, 
and  lay  back  on  his  pillows. 

Anthony  Gore  started  off  in  high  glee  for 
his  shooting  party.  As  he  stood  in  the 
hall,  drawing  on  his  gloves,  preparatory  to 
getting  into  his  dog- cart,  his  w^ife  put  a 
note  into  his  hand. 

''  This  is  for  Lord  Huddersfield,  Tony.  I 
have  asked  him  to  come  over  to  luncheon 
Sunday,  or  for  tea.  But  of  course  he  may 
not  be  staying  on  so  long  in  this  part  of 
the  country." 

Mrs.  Gore  watched  her  husband's  retreat- 
ing form  in  the  high  cart,  a  smile  playing 
round  the  corners  of  her  mouth. 

"  What  a  funny  world  it  is ! "  she  said 
aloud  and  laughed.  Then  she  ran  up-stairs 
to  look  after  her  father,  but  all  the  time 
that  she  was  talking  to  him,  three  words 
seemed  to  be  hammered  out  over  and  over 
again  on  her  brain — 

"  Will  he  come  ?  will  he  come  ?  " 
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On  Sunday  morning  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gore 
took  their  places  as  usual  on  the  moth-eaten 
cushions  of  the  family  pew  in  church. 
They  paid  their  customary  visit  to  the  old 
aunts,  and  were  joined  at  the  park  gate  by 
Mr.  Pettifer.  The  three  walked  together 
on  the  frosty  road,  hard  as  iron,  up  to  the 
house. 

The  bouo;hs  of  the  trees  were  all  white 
and  crystallized,  and  shone  like  bracelets 
and  necklaces  of  jewels.  A  scarlet  sun, 
with  a  face  round  as  a  ball,  was  looking  at 
them  from  over  the  ice-covered  pond.  The 
school-children  had  purple  noses,  and  wore 
thick  woollen  comforters  round  their  necks. 
They  slid  up  and  down  on  the  paths  outside 
the  railings,  their  voices  ringing  through 
the  rarefied  atmosphere.  One  or  two  sad- 
looking  rooks,  their  heads  on  one  side, 
hopped  hungrily  about  in  the  road,  a  few 
yar<ls  in  front  of  the  walkers.  The  clipped 
eveigreens    round    the    house,    with    their 
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white  tops,  like  so  many  Christmas  cakes, 
seemed  dazzling  against  the  background  of 
muddy  yellow  walls. 

Mr.  Pettifer  and  Anthony  had  embarked 
in  rather  a  querulous  argument  about 
clothing-clubs  and  soup-kitchens. 

'^  We  mustn't  pauperize,  Pettifer,  that's 
no  kindness.  Can't  we  work  the  kitchen 
on  a  new  system  ?  Men  earning  their 
fifteen  shillings  a  week  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  receive  soup.     That  might  be,  eh  ? " 

''  But  supposing  a  man  with  fifteen 
shillings  has  ten  children,  and  a  man  with 
less  has  eight '? "  said  Mr.  Pettifer,  thought- 
fully. 

''  And  how  about  widows  ?  Shall  they 
have  their  rabbit  apiece  at  Christmas,  or 
their  pound  of  Australian  mutton  at  the 
New  Year  ? "     And  so  on. 

Renee,  beautifully  dressed  in  green  cloth 
and  sables,  walked  on  in  advance.  Old 
Nanny  was   feeding  the  birds  from  one  of 
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the  windows  up  above,  and  her  young 
lady  waved  and  kissed  her  hand  in 
greeting. 

'^  Is  any  one  here  for  luncheon  ?  "  asked 
Mrs.  Gore  of  the  short  butler^  w4io  seemed 
surprised  at  the  question. 

"  I  didn't  know  as  you  expected  any  one, 
ma'am,  except,  of  course,  Mr.  Pettifer,  as 
usual.     Lunch  is  served,  ma'am." 

''  I  told  you  to  say,  '  Luncheon  is  on  the 
table,'  "  said  Eenee,  crossly,  walking  into  the 
dining-room,  and  sitting  down  before  a  stiff 
jelly  and  an  unwholesome-looking  pie.  She 
was  very  silent  during  this  meal,  but  as 
Mr.  Gore  and  the  Vicar  were  still  in  the 
midst  of  a  heated  discussion  about  Christmas 
charities,  this  fact  was  of  no  great  conse- 
quence. Coffee  was  brought  in — an  innova- 
tion, by  the  way,  of  Mrs.  Gore's — when 
there  was  a  loud  ring  at  the  door-bell. 

"A  visitor,  by  Jove,"  said  Anthony. 
"  Pity  the  pie's  all  cold  and  messy.     Have 
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the  curry  warmed  up  !  Or  Mrs.  Benson 
could  do  him  a  bit  of  Irish  stew  ! " 

The  butler  came  in  with  the  information 
that  .  .  .  *'  Lord  'Uddersfield  was  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  that  'is  Lordship  didn't 
want  to  take  no  lunch." 

''  ril  go  and  look  after  him,"  said  Eeneo. 
"  You  two  can  finish  your  discussion  without 
my  help.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Pettifer.  Don't 
forget  to  give  your  wife  my  message  about 
the  tea  for  the  women."  And  she  left  the 
room. 

Lord  H  uddersfield  was  walking  up  and 
down  the  drawing-room,  examining  the 
pictures.  At  the  first  glance  Renee  saw 
that  he  looked  older,  thinner,  and  more 
grave  than  in  former  days.  His  manner, 
however,  was  calm  and  unembarrassed. 

''  Thanks  for  asking  me  to  come  over. 
It  was  very  nice  of  you.  I  am  off  to- 
morrow to  Aldershot  again,  so  I  fear  we 
shan't  meet  for  an  age." 
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She  looked  keenly  at  him  from  under  her 
eyelids. 

'*  How  unwell  you  seem  to  be !  Do 
you  know,  you  have  grown  quite  pale  and 
thin ! " 

"  Have  I  ?  Very  likely ;  I  have  had  an 
infernal  lot  of  worries  and  bothers.  Money, 
and  other  things  too." 

"  I  suppose,"  she  said,  quickly,  her  face 
flushing,  "the  worries  culminated  this 
month  ? " 

He  threw  a  defiant  glance  at  her. 

"  Did  you  ask  me  to  come  here  on 
purpose  to  put  those  sort  of  agreeable 
questions  to  me  ?  " 

"  You  know  I  didn't.  But  once  here, 
you  might  have  the  decency  to  appear  a 
little  glad  to  meet  me  again."  Her  lip 
quivered  as  she  spoke.  Huddersfield  was 
standing  by  the  fire.  He  looked  cold  and 
tired,  and  was  blowing  on  his  chilled 
fingers. 

VOL.  IL  M 
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"  My  dear  child,  what  do  you  wish  me  to 
say?" 

She  turned  impatiently  away  that  he 
might  not  read  the  mortification  on  her  face. 

"  I  hear,"  she  said,  "  that  Madame  Lepage 
has  completely  recovered." 

*'Yes,  poor  soul,  and  what  is  more,  she 
is  married." 

''  You  don't  say  so  !  " 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  To  a  very  respectable  bookmaker.  But 
don't  let  us  talk  of  this.  The  whole  subject 
is  rather  nauseous.  How  are  you  getting 
on  ? " 

"  I  ?     Oh  !    much  as  usual." 

"  You  have  really  got  a  charming  house. 
So  snug.  One  sees  your  taste,  my  dear 
Renee,  everywhere.  All  the  cut  flowers, 
and  the  pretty  embroideries.  I  am  glad 
you  have  such  a  nice  little  home." 

"That  is  very  kind  and  sympathetic  of 
you." 
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He  smiled  and  held  his  fingers  over 
the  cracklino:  logs.  Outside,  the  still  white 
landscape  seemed  very  desolate.  The 
boughs  were  like  lace  ;  they  had  been  silver 
in  the  morning,  but  the}^  were  now  shining  no 
longer  against  a  background  of  sky  smooth 
as  gray  satin.  Hardly  a  bird  moved.  There 
w\as  no  sound  but  the  bells  ring-ins:  over  the 
frosty  roofs  for  an  afternoon  service.  Ren^e 
sat  down  upon  a  low  sofa  close  to  the  fire, 
which  played  and  shone  on  the  lower  half 
of  her  brilliant  face,  framed  by  a  sable  boa 
twisted  loosely  round  her  throat.  She  still 
w^ore  her  hat,  which  cast  a  shadow  over  her 
eyes.  Huddersfield  looked  at  her  earnestly. 
She  w^as  certainly  as  lovely,  or  more  so, 
than  ever.  The  perfume  of  wood-violets, 
which  she  always  used,  shed  a  fragrance  in 
the  warm  room.  He  sat  down  beside 
her. 

"  Renee,  are  we  still  going  to  be  friends  ?  " 
She    started    at    the    sound    of    his    voice. 
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"  Why  did  you  ask  me  over  here,  my 
little  woman  ?  What,  in  God's  name,  is 
it  all  to  lead  to,  if  we  go  on  meeting  ?  " 

''  It  need  not  be  in  the  least  com- 
promising," she  said,  bitterly.  "  Do  you 
think  1  don't  know  as  well  as  that  you 
and  I  are  sitting  here,  that  the  play  is 
played  out ;  that  you  are  incapable  of  ever 
really  caring  for  me  again  ?  " 

He  looked  long  at  her. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure.  You  remember  what 
I  told  you.  Your  favourite  French  people 
invented  the  expression  of  '  le  diahle  au 
corps.'  That  is  exactly  what  you  have. 
Every  time  I  come  back  to  you,  I  feel  this 
odd  magnetic  charm,  I — " 

There  was  a  clattering  of  feet  in  the 
hall,  and  Anthony  Gore  burst  into  the 
room. 

"  There  you  are,  Huddersfield.  Glad  you 
came.  I'm  such  a  fool,  I  quite  forgot  what 
your  message  to  Kenee  was, — whether  you 
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were  coming  or  not  ?  She  was  so  cross — 
weren't  yon,  old  girl  ? — becanse  I  conlcln't 
remember.  Snre  yon  won't  have  a  bit  o' 
meat,  or  a  cup  o'  coffee  ?  Devilish  cold 
day.  Church  was  like  the  North  Pole. 
That  ivas  a  ripping  shoot,  wasn't  it,  on 
Friday  last  ?  " 

Anthony  rubbed  his  hands,  and  his  face 
beamed.  He  came  and  stood  beside 
Huddersfield,  and  his  wife  took  in  the 
aspect  of  both  at  one  glance.  The  young 
soldier,  handsomer  than  ever  from  the 
greater  refinement  given  by  his  pallor  and 
loss  of  weight ;  the  squire  clumsy  and 
square,  his  limbs  loosely  put  together,  his 
hair  certainly  rather  too  long  at  the  back  of 
his  head.  The  husband,  who  looked  on  her 
as  an  ano-el  from  heaven,  who  would  have 
suffered  pain  and  shame  sooner  than  that 
the  lightest  grief  should  touch  her ;  the 
lover,  whose  affection,  if  such  it  could  be 
called,   would   endure   only  as  long  as  the 
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freshness  in  her  cheeks  and  the  brightness 
of  her  eyes  should  last. 

Anthony  went  on  cheerfully  with  the 
conversation. 

"  Infernal  bore  for  you,  old  chap,  going 
back  to  Aldershot.  Come  and  see  us  here 
some  day.  Not  much  to  shoot,  except  the 
bunnies,  but  plenty  of  them.  What  do  you 
think  of  Een^e's  taste  ?  Jolly  pink  walls, 
ain't  they  ?  She's  got  such  an  eye  for 
colour."  And  he  playfully  pinched  his 
w^ife's  ear. 

Huddersfield  said  he  was  afraid  he  must 
start  off  to  be  in  time  to  write  letters  for 
the  post,  and  Anthony  went  out  with  him 
on  to  the  steps.  Eenee,  within,  stood  by 
the  window  till  the  ringing  of  the  horse's 
hoofs  on  the  frosty  ground  died  away. 

Then  she  went  slowly  up  to  her  room. 

On  her  writing-table  a  photograph  of 
little  Jos  smiled  at  her.  She  caught  it  up 
and  kissed  it. 
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"  Poor  old  father,  sweet  little  Jos !  Oli, 
God,  how  wicked  I  am  ! "  she  cried.  And 
folding  her  arms  upon  the  table,  she  laid 
her  head  down  upon  them,  and  burst  into  a 
passion  of  tears. 


CHAPTER   11. 

PRINCE   AND  PRINCESS  STOLZENFELS  AT  HOME. 

There  had  been  great  rejoicings  in  a 
sunny  little  village  on  the  Rhine  when  the 
news  of  Countess  Leo's  betrothal  had  reached 
its  inhabitants.  In  any  case  deep  interest 
would  have  been  felt  by  the  kindly  people 
in  the  event,  partly  owing  to  the  tragedy 
that  had  left  the  girl  motherless  at  an  early 
age,  as  well  as  to  the  fact  that  she  was 
herself  beautiful  and  lovable.  But  the 
excitement  reached  its  culminating  point 
when  it  became  known  that  the  future 
bridegroom  was  none  other  than  the  hand- 
some and  benevolent  English  stranger  who 
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some  seven  years  back  had  come  among 
them  to  leave  undying  memories  of  his 
generous  actions  and  friendly  words. 

Old  Herr  and  Frau  Korner  paid  a 
series  of  neighbourly  visits,  in  which  they 
recounted  many  details  about  him  to 
enthralled  listeners.  The  landlord  of  the 
Kheinischer  Hof.  whose  son  Erwin  was  now 
a  well-growm  schoolboy,  and  owed  in  one 
sense  his  life  to  Frank's  timely  forethought, 
was  loud  in  praise  of  the  happy  man  who 
was  to  carry  off  their  young  lady  to  a  new 
home  over  the  seas.  Another  poor  soul 
to  whom  Hesseltine  had  been  also  kind — 
the  watcher  in  the  churchyard  whom  he 
had  helped  and  comforted — had  gone  to 
her  rest  among  those  tombs  where  he  had 
first  seen  her,  her  disfigured  face  changed 
into  the  dust  out  of  which  sweet  flowers 
and  fresh  grasses  would  grow.  But  there 
were  many  who  remembered  what  he  had 
done   for   her — including   the  old   priest — 
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and  althouo^h  the  latter  could  not  but  reo^ret 
that  Hesseltine  was  not  numbered  among 
his  flock  of  true  believers,  he  was  inclined 
to  take  a  hopeful  view  of  one  whose  un- 
failing generosity  had  blessed  and  cheered 
so  many  of  his  poor. 

It  was  about  a  year  since  young  Count 
Wartburg,  his  studies  ended,  had  come 
back  to  live  at  the  Khenish  villa ;  so  the 
first  aspect  of  the  house  was  in  consequence 
very  different  from  when  Frank  had  seen 
it  heretofore.  Gardeners  were  at  work, 
stablemen  passing  to  and  fro  by  the  stables. 
The  grass  was  cropped  smooth  as  a  billiard- 
table,  the  weeds  plucked,  the  fountain  play- 
ing. The  air  smelt  like  one  large  rose, 
for  on  every  side  these  flowers  grew  in 
profusion ;  radiant  red  roses  with  hearts 
almost  black,  huge  lemon-coloured  ones 
with  loose  petals,  small  white  ones  growing 
one  over  the  other  on  trailing  branches, 
moss-roses  with  little  cherry-coloured  heads, 
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large  fragrant  pink  ones,  others  almost 
orange.  Heliotrope  and  oleander,  acacia 
and  fuchsias,  stocks  and  sweet-williams,  were 
all  in  bloom.  Below  the  terrace  the  river 
shone  and  glistened  in  the  warm  June  sun. 
Birds  sang  in  the  apple  and  pear  trees, 
flew  twittering  over  the  flowers,  hovered 
high  in  the  pure  air.  All  things  seemed  to 
smile  and  shine  to  welcome  Countess  Leo. 

Hesseltine's  face  was  very  radiant  as  he 
walked  with  her  up  the  steps  under  the 
colonnade,  to  w^here  the  servants  were 
standing  to  welcome  them.  Sounds  of 
music  from  a  band  on  a  steamer  came 
floating  towards  them.  The  vineyards 
were  a  dazzling  green,  the  waters  blue  as 
the  sky,  excepting  where  the  ripples  shone 
like  molten  silver.  In  years  to  come  Frank 
often  thoug;ht  of  the  welcome  that  this  fair 
Rhineland  had  given  to  him  and  the  woman 
w^hom  he  loved.  On  sad  gray  days  his 
thoughts  would  hover  round   the   memory 
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of  its  warmth  and  lio:ht,  and  closino;  his 
eyes,  he  would  fancy  that  he  once  more 
smelt  the  almost  overpowering  sweetness 
of  the  roses,  and  heard  the  sono;  of  a 
thousand  joyous  birds. 

Hand-in -hand  he  and  his  wife  came  into 
the  sitting-room  where  her  mother's  picture 
hung.  And  the  startling  likeness  between 
the  two  struck  him  more  forcibly  than  ever. 
Leo  also  wore  white,  with  soft  frillings 
round  her  throat,  and  a  few  La  France  roses 
pinned  into  her  dress.  She  went  towards 
the  portrait  and  looked  long  and  earnestly 
at  it  ;  and  her  husband's  eyes  passed  from 
the  pictured  semblance  on  the  wall  to ^  the 
living  face  that  was  so  wondrously  like  it. 

"  Poor  little  mamma ! "  said  the  girl. 
"  Oh,  Frank,  if  I  could  only  remember  her  ! 
But  I  was  such  a  tiny  child  when  she  died. 
I  don't  even  recollect  people  telling  me 
of  her  death.  Sometimes  I  fancy  I  can 
recall  her  for  just  one  moment,   with  her 
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curly  flaxen  hair  like  silk,  and  then  I  think 
it  must  be  only  a  fancy.  Hasn't  she  a 
sweet  face,  Frank  ?  But  sad,  I  think — some- 
how. I  wonder  why  she  should  have  been 
sad,  in  this  dear  place,  and  with  my  father, 
who  must  have  been  so  handsome  and  kind." 

She  crossed  the  room,  and  went  over  to 
the  Count's  picture.  A  stern  face  his,  but 
undeniably  a  very  striking  one.  Hesseltine 
followed  her,  and  threw  his  arm  round  her 
shoulders. 

"  Well,  little  one,  you  mustn't  look  sad, 
at  all  events.  I  will  make  you  happy 
always, — if  God  will  let  me,"  he  added,  in 
a  lower  voice.  And  he  bent  down  and 
kissed  her  very  tenderly.  Some  day  he 
thought  that  he  would  tell  her  the  story 
of  her  mother's  life ;  but  not  now — not 
when  a  new  one  had  hardly  begun  for  her, 
and  when  the  roses  smelt  so  sweet  in  the 
garden,  and  the  happy  birds  were  singing 
so   loud  on  bush  and  bough.     Not  during 
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the  glory  of  this  June  day,  too  bright  to 
be  darkened  by  shadows  of  the  mournful 
past,  when  her  eyes  smiled  over  her  home- 
coming he  would  never  dim  them  with 
tears  of  regret. 

They  dined  outside  in  the  portico,  when 
the  sun  was  sinking  to  sleep  in  a  bed  of 
pink  cloud,  and  for  an  hour  or  more  after- 
wards walked  side  by  side  under  the  canopy 
of  trellised  vines.  One  by  one  little  lights 
twinkled  in  the  heavens,  to  be  faintly  re- 
flected by  others  in  cottage  windows  in  the 
village  below. 

The  wooded  island  some  way  down  the 
river  became  a  black  silhouette  as^ainst  the 
yellow  shimmer  on  the  horizon.  A  party 
of  workmen  coming  home  were  singing  a 
patriotic  song,  their  voices  harmoniously 
blending  in  different  parts,  and  dying  away 
as  they  turned  the  bend  in  the  road.  And 
still  the  pair  lingered  on  in  the  rose-laden 
atmosphere ;   her  hand  lying  warm  on    his 
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sleeve,  his  eyes  seeking  hers  in  the  waning 
light.  Perhaps  on  that  evening  Frank 
Hesseltine  had  attained  his  zenith  of 
happiness. 

"When  I  look  at  you,"  he  said,  "  I  think 
of  an  old  French  love- song  that  I  am  fond 
of  Its  simple  little  tender  words  seem  made 
for  you."     And  he  repeated  a  few  lines. 

"  Dieu  !  qu'il  la  fait  bon  regarder 
La  gracieuse,  bonne  et  belle, 
***** 
Cast  un  songe  que  d'y  penser, 

Dieu  !  qu'il  la  fait  bon  regarder  !  " 

"Frank,  it  almost  terrifies  me  to  see 
how  much  you  care  for  me  1  " 
"  Why,  my  dear  little  darling  ?  " 
"  Because  I  have  done  nothing  to  deserve 
such  love  from  a  man  like  you.  I  do — 
indeed  I  do — care  for  you  more  as  we  are 
more  together.  But  sometimes  I  have  a 
haunting  feeling  that  I  did  wrong  in  be- 
coming your  wife.  I  ought  to  have  had 
more  to  give." 
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"  You  have  made  me  so  happy  that  I 
am  absolutely  and  entirely  content.  During 
all  my  youth  I  never  expected  this.  What- 
ever shall  come  to  me  in  the  future,  I  shall 
thank  heaven  that  I  have  been  allowed 
to  live.  Let  me  see,  we  have  been  married 
four  months,  and  each  day  has  seemed 
better  than  the  last.  Life  is  a  very  good 
thing  after  all,  little  L^o." 

Through  the  windows  came  a  gust  of  air, 
still  laden  with  the  heavy  scent  of  those 
June  roses,  and  a  moonbeam  touched  Leon- 
tine's  flaxen  head,  and  lingered  there  as  if 
it  could  find  no  fairer  spot  to  shine  on. 

The  Hesseltines  would  willingly  have 
prolonged  their  stay  at  the  villa,  but  Frank 
had  only  paired  with  a  fellow-member  of 
Parliament  for  this  month  of  June ;  and 
before  returning  to  London  he  and  his 
wdfe  were  to  pay  a  promised  visit  to  the 
Stolzenfels',  near  Berlin. 

They  arrived  at  a  small  country  railway- 
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Station  at  midday,  Leo's  husband  compli- 
menting lier  upon  the  neatness  of  her 
appearance  after  her  night  journey.  His 
eyes  dwelt  with  pleasure  on  the  slender 
figure  in  its  well-cut  gray  alpaca  gown ;  on 
the  fair  curls,  hardly  loosened  under  her 
straw  hat ;  on  the  soft  pink  flush  on  her 
cheeks.  The  Princess  was  at  the  station 
to  meet  them — very  little  changed  from 
the  Mrs.  Adeane  who  had  been  Frank's 
guest  some  seven  years  ago.  She  was, 
however,,  prettier  than  ever,  he  thought, 
and  looked  so  radiantly  happy,  that  it  was 
evident  that  she  and  her  Prince  had  both 
modified  their  ideas  of  the  respective  duties 
of  husbands  and  wives,  with  the  most  fortu- 
nate results.  She  was  accompanied  by  her 
small  fair-haired  son  and  heir,  and  after 
the  warmest  greetings  on  all  sides,  she  and 
her  guests  got  into  the  carriage  and  drove 
ofi*  down  a  poplar  avenue  towards  the 
Schloss.     The  country,  level  and  Dutch  in 
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character,  had  a  certain  charm  of  its  own ; 
especially  when  belts  of  fir-wood,  and  a 
broad  lake,  one  of  many  formed  by  the 
river  on  which  the  castle  stood,  came  in 
sight.  The  carriage  crossed  a  wide  bridge, 
passed  through  a  prosperous  village,  and 
rattled  over  stone  paving  through  a  gateway, 
into  a  broad  courtyard. 

"  What  a  delicious  old  house  ! "  exclaimed 
Prank. 

"  It  is  pretty,  isn't  it,  with  its  red-tiled 
roofs,  and  the  clipped  lime-trees  all  round 
the  courtyard  ?  But  the  other  side,  looking 
across  the  lake,  is  even  more  charming.  It 
is  sweet  at  sunset,  when  the  reeds  are 
touched  with  gold  edges,  and  the  water 
looks  clear  as  glass.  Then  you  see  such 
picturesque  boats,  with  brown  and  red  sails, 
and  wide  rafts  with  little  wooden  huts  on 
them  where  the  men  sleep,  floating  down 
to  Hamburg.  I  have  such  a  nice  garden 
too,  Mr.  Hesseltine." 
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The  Princess  was  obviously  very  foDcl  of 
her  German  home. 

At  the  door  of  the  house  stood  the 
Prince,  seeming  hardly  a  day  older,  to 
welcome  the  new  arrivals.  He  was  pleased 
at  Frank's  enthusiasm  about  the  place. 

"  It  is  so  unlike  anything  in  England," 

said   Hesseltine.     "  I    am  particularly  fond 

too  of  a  house  built  round  three  sides  of  a 

square.     And  how  fresh  and  brilliant  your 

o^arden   looks  in    the  middle  of  the  court- 
ed 

yard." 

"Yes,  it  is  a  wonderful  year  for  roses. 
But  come  in  and  rest  a  little  before 
luncheon.  It  is  usually  at  half-past  twelve, 
you  know,  but  we  have  put  it  off  to-day." 
He  gave  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Hesseltine,  and 
led  the  way  up  a  broad  staircase,  on  which 
hung  suits  of  armour,  and  curious  weapons, 
towards  a  suite  of  rooms  overlooking  the 
court  and  the  lime-trees. 

Mrs.    Hesseltine   was  charmed    with    her 
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boudoir,  with  its  old-fashioned  chairs  covered 
in  yellow  brocade,  its  landscape  paintings 
on  the  wall,  and  its  inlaid  furniture. 

"You  must  lie  down  and  rest  to-day," 
said  the  Prince,  "  and  to-morrow  we'll  show 
you  something  of  the  country." 

During  that  afternoon  Mrs.  Hesseltine 
and  her  hostess  indulged  in  a  long  gossip 
in  the  sitting-room  belonging  to  the  latter 
lady.  The  Princess  was  craving  to  hear  all 
details  of  Leo's  engagement ;  how  long  she 
had  known  her  husband  before  he  asked 
her  to  marry  him  ;  how  she  liked  the  idea 
of  living  in  England,  and  other  subjects  of 
the  kind,  which  women  usually  find'  of 
unfailing  interest. 

■'You  have  carried  off  a  great  prize,  let 
me  tell  you,"  said  the  Princess.  '*  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Hesseltine  had  the  whole  of 
London  to  choose  from.  Well,  my  dear 
child,  if  you  are  half  as  happy  as  T  am, 
you  will  have  nothing  to  complain  of.     My 
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Hans  is  perfection,  and  he  now  thinks  that 
women  oudit  to  take  interest  in  all  sorts  of 
things,  which  you  know,  my  clear,  he  didn't 
at  one  time.  He  likes  me  to  be  well  up  in 
all  that's  going  on.  And  he  is  such  a  dear ; 
always  kind  and  considerate." 

"  It  is  very  lucky  for  you  to  live  here  in 
this  lovely  Scbloss.  I  am  a  little  afraid,  I 
don't  miud  owning  it,  of  being  homesick. 
But  I  wouldn't  let  Frank  think  that  for 
worlds.  Do  you  mind,  Princess,  really  and 
honestly  being  away  so  much  from  your 
country  and  your  peojDle  1 " 

''  Oh  no  ;  /  love  my  German  home.  But 
then  dear  old  Hans  lets  me  sro  over  to  Enoland 
when  I  like,  which  results  in  my  very 
seldom  going.  He  is  so  amiable,  that  I  am 
really  much  more  unselfish  in  consequence 
than  I  used  to  be  in  old  days.  You  see,  I 
must  have  been  tiresome  to  him  at  first.  I 
used  to  make  ridiculous  mistakes  when  I 
talked  German,  and  I  could  not  for  the  life 
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of  me  remember  wlio  was  to  0:0  first  in  to 
dinner.  But  lie  was  never  cross.  Dear  old 
Hans  ! "  And  she  smiled  all  over  her  pretty 
face. 

"  I  am  most  lucky  too,"  said  little 
Leontine.  "  I  feel  somehow  as  if  I  had 
been  married  years  instead  of  months  to 
Frank.  He  always  seems  to  know  before- 
hand what  I  wish  to  do.  Countess  Yalendar 
was  right  in  all  she  used  to  say  about  him." 

That  evening  the  Prince  and  Princess 
had  a  little  discussion  about  their  guests. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Hans,"  said  the  latter. 
"  I  am  charmed  to  see  that  after  all  Leontine 
is  in  love  with  her  husband.  It  isn't  so 
much  what  she  says  about  him,  as  the  uwi/ 
she  says  it.  Louise  Yalendar  gave  me 
rather  a  wrong  impression,  really.  She 
seemed  to  imply  that  the  affection  was  all 
on  his  side." 

"  Well,  he  is  absurdly  in  love  with  her. 
I  never  thought  my  good  friend  Hesseltine 
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would  go  off  his  head  like  that  about  any 
woman." 

"  Which  of  you  doesn't  ? "  said  the 
Princess.  "And  you  men  are  fifty  times 
more  constant  than  we  are,  besides."  At 
which  remark  her  husband  laughed  and 
kissed  her  more  than  once. 

The  visit  at  the  Schloss  was  a  great 
success. 

Leo  was  happy  at  being  in  her  own 
country  once  more  ;  the  weather  was  glorious 
beyond  description,  golden  days  followed  by 
clear  balmy  nights.  Frank  began  to  teach 
his  wife  to  scull,  and  the  two  alone  in  a 
boat  would  go  out  most  afternoons  after 
an  early  tea,  which  was  the  one  English 
institution  to  which  the  Princess  fondly 
clung.  She  had  abandoned  her  open  fire- 
places and  her  late  dinners,  but  her  tea, 
somehow  or  other,  she  would  insist  upon 
having^ ;  so  at  the  hour  of  three  the  silver 
urn  and  a  variety  of  German  cakes  regularly 
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made  their  appearance.  The  Prince  would 
stand  by,  remarking  that  no  one  could 
possibly  eat  dinner  at  six  after  this ;  but 
whether  it  was  the  result  of  long  walks 
through  the  woods^  or  energetic  rowing  on 
the  lake,  no  appetites  appeared  to  fail  in 
consequence. 

"You  are  really  improving,  Leo!"  said 
Frank,  smiling,  as  he  watched  his  wife,  with 
very  pink  cheeks  and  bright  eyes,  rather 
laboriously  manipulating  her  sculls.  They 
were  in  a  boat  on  a  quiet  part  of  the  lake, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  larger  craft  sailing  with 
their  loads  towards  distant  harbours.  The 
sun  was  always  almost  too  hot  for  rowing, 
and  in  the  glassy  water  every  rush  was 
visible  as  in  a  mirror. 

A  large  bed  of  reeds  stretched  away 
towards  the  shrubbery  banks  and  the  little 
boat-house.  Beneath  the  Schloss  windows 
a  barge  with  crimson  sails  was  slowly 
floating,  hardly  a  breath  of  wind   keeping 
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her  on  her  course.  The  light  shone  Yividly 
on  the  red  tiles  of  the  house,  and  on  the 
panes  of  glass.  A  flock  of  wild-fowl  rose 
from  the  reeds,  and  flew  high  over  the 
bridge  to  where  the  lake  widened  out  still 
further  away. 

"  Tired,  little  woman  ? "  asked  Frank. 
"  You  steer  now,  and  I'll  take  the  sculls. 
How  strange  to  be  leaving  this  peace  and 
quiet  in  three  or  four  days,  for  the  worry 
and  bustle  of  London !  You'll  have  to 
leave  endless  cards,  and  do  all  sorts  of 
tiresome  things.  How  1  wish  you  and  I 
could  stay  on  here  indefinitely,  floating, 
floating  lazily  on  this  shining  lake.  Have 
you  been  happy  here,  my  sweet  little 
Leo?" 

"  Very,  very  happy." 

"  It  will  always  be  a  refreshing  time  to 
look  back  on,"  said  Frank,  unconsciously 
growing  rather  sad  as  he  spoke.  "  A  sort 
of  prolonged  honeymoon.     And  we  are  real 
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friends,  aren't  we  now,  Leo ;  we  shall  never 
misunderstand  each  other  again  ?  " 

He  looked  half- wistfully  at  her. 

"  Why  should  we,  Frank  ?  I  know  how 
dear  and  good  you  are.  I  am  not  a  bit 
afraid  of  you,  Eow  me  down  now  past  the 
Schloss  and  under  the  bridge !  There  is 
time  before  dinner.  The  sun  is  still  quite 
high." 

And  the  sculls  gently  plashing,  the  light 
shining  on  Leo's  curls,  the  birds  soaring 
overhead,  they  went  on  under  the  arches 
of  the  bridge.  A  few  workpeople  were 
crossing  it.  Women  with  bare  heads  bend- 
ing under  heavy  burdens,  their  faces  red 
and  weary  under  the  blazing  sun. 

"  Poor  souls,  what  toiling  lives ! "  said 
Frank,  looking  up  at  them.  "I  suppose 
marriage  to  them  means  only  care  and  hard 
work  and  premature  age." 

*'  I  dare  say  they  all  have  their  romances 
some  time  or  other  as  we  do." 
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"  Yes,  but  how  sliort  tliey  must  be  ! 
Think,  perhaps  six  weeks  or  so  out  of  a 
long  life.  Work,  work,  always  work,  till 
the  end  of  all  things.  How  they  must 
despise  two  drones  like  you  and  me,  if  they 
think  about  us  at  all.  Here  we  are, 
absolutely  idle,  with  hours  in  which  to  go 
ou  repeating  how  much  we  care  for  one 
another.     A  silly  existence,  isn't  it,  Leo  '?  " 

"I  don't  know;  it's  a  very  pleasant  one." 
And  their  eyes  met  with  the  expression 
of  perfect  confidence  of  two  people  who 
thoroughly  believe  in  each  other.  Leontine 
rarely  thought  of  the  past  now.  If  she  did, 
it  was  with  a  sickening  feeling  of  disgust, 
rather  than  personal  regret  for  what  she  had 
lost.  It  must  be  remembered  that  she  was 
extremely  young  and  even  more  impression- 
able than  many  girls  of  her  years.  Frank, 
who  was  cleverer,  stronger,  and  far  more 
experienced,  and  who  loved  her  with  the 
utmost  devotion  of  which   he  was  capable. 
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could  not  fail  to  exercise  much  influence 
over  her.  Her  feelings  of  admiration  and 
friendship  were  fast  ripening  into  others 
more  tender.  She  was  beginning  to  care 
for  him  almost  as  he  wished,  but  did  not 
dare  to  hope,  that  he  might  be  loved. 

A  few  other  guests  came  over  during 
the  Hesseltines'  stay.  Young  officers,  v.dth 
slim  waists,  from  Berlin  and  Potsdam  ;  one 
or  two  men  from  the  English  Embassy  ; 
occasionally  a  country  neighbour.  The 
Prince  arranged  picnics  and  expeditions  to 
amuse  the  newly-married  couple.  Leontine, 
who  was  a  devout  Catholic,  naturally  refused 
to  visit  the  curious  old  Lutheran  churches 
of  the  neighbourhood  ;  but  Hesseltine,  who 
sketched  a  little,  was  taken  over  to  the 
principal  country  town,  and  spent  some 
hours  there  of  great  interest  to  him.  He 
was,  however,  considerably  depressed  to  see 
the  neglected  relics  of  old  time,  the  dusty 
vestments  with  their  tarnished  embroideries. 
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and  tlie  ill-cared-for  missals,  crumbling  and 
worm-eaten.  His  sense  of  humour,  however, 
mingled  with  his  distress  upon  one  occasion, 
when  a  person  who  had  been  deputed  to 
show  him  the  antiquities  hidden  away 
among  lumber  of  all  sorts,  produced  a 
picture  by  Lucas  Cranach.  It  was  a  Holy 
Family,  obviously  of  great  value.  The 
vergrer  brushed  off  a  coat  of  dust  with  his 
sleeve,  spat  upon  the  painting,  and  rubbed 
it  into  a  high  degree  of  polish.  Whereat  he 
seemed  greatly  pleased. 

On  other  afternoons  the  Princess  took 
her  guests  for  long  drives  through  woods, 
and  across  the  prosperous  smiling  country. 
Each  day  seemed  brighter  and  hotter  than 
the  last ;  and  the  early  dinners  over,  there 
were  strolls  in  the  rose-garden  and  shrub- 
beries, and  long  talks  as  the  party  sat  round 
little  iron  tables  in  the  courtyard.  The 
expedition  to  Berlin  took  place  a  few  days 
before  the  Hesseltines  left  for  England. 
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It  was  a  blazing  morning,  but  Frank 
went  conscientiously  over  the  Scliloss  and 
the  Museunri  of  Greek  antiquities  with  the 
Prince,  while  the  ladies  of  the  party  passed 
their  time  more  frivolously  at  the  shops 
and  at  dressmakers'.  Luncheon  over,  they 
were  all  strolling  down  Unter  den  Linden, 
when  three  apparently  familiar  figures 
crossed  the  pavement  in  front  of  them, 
emerging  from  a  bookseller's  shop. 

''  Gracious  ! "  said  the  Princess,  ''  there  is 
actually  Lord  Dullingham  ! — and  yes.  Lady 
Mary  Marsham  that  was  :  what  on  earth's 
her  name  now  ?  Go  and  stop  them,  Hans  ; 
be  quick !  " 

The  Prince  overtook  the  three  pedestrians, 
who  were  on  the  point  of  getting  into  an 
open  fly.  There  were  surprised  greetings 
on  all  sides. 

"  To  think  of  our  all  meeting  here ! " 
"  How  very  extraordinary  !  "  "  Where  do 
you    come   from  ? "       "  It's   too    funny   for 
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words !  I  tliouglit  there  was  not  a  soul  in 
Berlin  !  " — and  so  forth. 

"I  am  on  a  short  visit  to  my  friend, 
Professor  Von  Mumm,"  said  Lord  Dul- 
lingham. 

Prince  Stolzenfels,  who  nourished  a  secret 
contempt  for  professors,  was  silent. 

"  And  Daniel  and  I,"  said  Lady  Mary, 
"  are  here  to  see  Dr.  Hirschmann.  Poor 
Daniel  has  had  to  pair  for  June.  It  is  very 
trying  for  him,  giving  up  the  House.  But 
health  must  be  considered  before  all  things. 
It  is  dreadful,  too,  Mr.  Hesseltine,  this  bad 
ventilation  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Quite  poisonous,  I  fear.  That,  on  tlie  top  of 
his  accident,  would  be  most  dangerous  for 
Daniel/' 

Mr.  Prosser  was,  if  anything,  a  little  more 
rotund  in  figure  than  before.  His  face  w^as 
flushed,  and  there  was  a  general  air  of  the 
happy  bridegroom  in  his  carefully-trimmed 
whiskers,  his  blue  frock-coat  which  creased 
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considerably  at  the  waist,  and  his  button- 
hole of  geranium. 

"1  have  been  very  unlucky,"  he  said, 
gravely.  "  I  took  to  hunting,  after  my 
marriage.  AVhen  one  embarks  on  a  country 
life,  it  is  well,  I  think,  to  identify  oneself 
with  its  pursuits.  But  I  unfortunately  was 
very  grossly  deceived  by  a  local  horse- 
dealer.  I  had  a  severe,  it  might  really 
have  been  a  fatal,  fall,  the  second  day  that  I 
went  out  with  the  Albrighton.  The  result 
was  a  contusion  of  the  leg,  and  injury  to 
the  knee.  You  may  observe  that  I  walk 
lame  ?  So  I  have  come  here  for  advice ; 
my  dear  wife,  whose  counsel  is  always  of 
the  wisest,  having  implored  me  so  to 
do." 

And  he  looked  at  Lady  Mary  with  a 
beaming  smile. 

''  1  don't  know  how  the  party  '11  get  on 
without  Daniel,"  replied  the  latter,  returning 
the  affectionate  glance  of  her  Q.C.     "  It  is 
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very  unlucky,  just  now,  when  he  would  like 
to  be  speaking  about  Ireland." 

Mr.  Prosser  took  out  a  pocket-handker- 
chief, smelling  strongly  of  *'  white  rose " 
perfume,  and  mopped  his  face. 

"It  is  very  warm,  standing  here,"  he  said. 
"  We  are  going  to  take  a  carriage  and  drive 
round  the  Thier-Garten.  I  wish  my  dear 
wife  to  see  all  she  can,  as  she  has  sacrificed 
her  London  season  on  my  account.  Lord 
Dulliugham,  you'll  accompany  us  ?  " 

"  Won't  some  of  you  come  over  to  our 
Schloss  ?  "  said  the  Princess.  "  Before  you 
all  return  to  England,  do  pay  us  a  visit." 
But  to  the  Prince's  relief  all  three  declined  ; 
Lord  Dullingham  not  washing  to  leave  his 
professor ;  and  Mr.  Prosser's  knee  requiring, 
as  he  explained,  constant  massage. 

"  I  thought,"  said  Frank,  as  the  fly  drove 

off,  "  that  they  would  all  accept  in  a  body. 

I  saw  your  face  fall,  Stolzenfels  !     I  fancied 

that  Lord  Dullingham  would  ask  to  bring 
VOL.  n.  0 
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liis  professor,  and  Mr.  Prosser  his  medical- 
rubber.     You  are  well  out  of  that ! " 

"How  could  Lady  Mary  marry  that 
man  ?"  said  L^o.  ''And  her  first  husband 
must  have  been  so  fascinating,  to  judge  by 
his  photographs.  Isn't  it  extraordinary, 
Frank  ? " 

Her  husband  sighed,  as  she  looked 
earnestly  at  him  with  her  deep  blue  eyes. 
And  the  Prince  and  his  wife  also  relapsed 
into  silence,  thinking  of  that  home-coming 
from  hunting  seven  years  ago.  Hesseltine 
had  never  told  his  wife  much  about  Charles 
Marsham  ;  it  always  seemed  to  him  difficult, 
almost  impossible  to  do  so.  But  she  knew 
that  there  had  been  a  devoted  friendship 
between  the  two.  And  she  liked  to  look  at 
Marsham's  picture  in  her  husband's  sitting- 
room.  There  was  something  curiously  sym- 
pathetic to  her  in  the  sad  handsome  face, 
with  its  eyes  of  dark  blue. 

Once  she  had  said  suddenly  to  Frank — 
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"  Do  you  know,  it  is  very  vain  of  me, 
but  I  think  sometimes  I  am  a  little  like 
your  poor  friend.  Colonel  Marsham  !  " 

Her  husband  started,  but  he  answered 
her  quite  calmly — 

"  Yes,  L^o  ;  do  you  know  I  have  thought 
so  too.  When  I  first  saw  you  at  the  Queen's 
ball,  the  idea  occurred  to  me.  Well,  he  was 
the  finest  fellow  who  ever  lived,  so  it  is  good 
for  anybody  to  be  like  him." 

And  then  he  kissed  her  very  tenderly, 
and  she,  looking  up,  saw,  to  her  surprise, 
that  there  were  actually  tears  standing  in 
his  eyes. 


CHAPTEK    III. 

BY   THE   ACHILLES    STATUE. 

"  Here,  Leo,  are  two  chairs  where  the 
Gores  are  sitting.  That  is  very  lucky, 
because  we  came  out  rather  late." 

The  speaker  was  Frank  Hesseltine,  look- 
ing very  handsome  and  happy,  and  ex- 
ceedingly well-dressed.  The  scene,  Hyde 
Park,  near  the  Achilles  statue ;  the  time,  a 
Sunday  afternoon  in  July. 

Leo  was  in  pale  lilac,  fresh  and  sweet  as 
a  little  Michaelmas  daisy  ;  and  Mrs.  Gore 
in  white,  seeming  tired  and  languid,  and 
less  brilliant  than  usual.  Anthony  was 
loud  in  his  expressions  of  welcome. 
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*'  Hallo,  Frank,  here's  a  chair.  We  were 
getting  just  a  turn  bored,  and  going  home. 
How  are  you  after  the  ball,  Mrs.  Hesseltine  ? 
Every  one  was  looking  at  your  diamond  and 
turquoise  tiara.  It  suits  you  down  to  the 
ground  ;  don't  it,  Een^e  ?  Well,  for  my 
part,  I'm  not  sorry  this  old  season's  coming 
to  an  end  ;  I  want  a  good  sleep.  And  I 
want  to  have  a  look  at  my  turnips.  Badly 
off  for  rain,  worse  luck." 

Anthony  stood  up,  catching  his  foot  in 
his  wife's  dress,  and  upsetting  a  chair  a 
moment  afterwards. 

''  And  you,  Mrs.  Gore,"  said  Frank,  "  do 
you  want  to  be  back  among  the  turnips 
too  ? " 

"  I  think  I  am  almost  as  tired  as  Tony," 
she  answered,  and  the  sadness  in  her  voice 
struck  Hesseltine  painfully. 

"  Well,  you  oughtn't  to  be.  Your  ears 
would  have  burnt — wouldn't  they,  Leo  ? — if 
you  had   heard  what  we  did  at  luncheon 
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to-day  at  the  Middlesex's  ?  There  were 
two  Eoyal  Academicians  who  are  quite  gone, 
I  assure  you !  To  say  nothing  of  Mr. 
Bunion,  who  writes,  we  believe,  the  society 
paragraphs  in  the  Liar.  One  and  all  at 
your  feet,  Mrs.  Gore  I " 

And  he  sat  down  beside  her.  Renee 
smiled  at  him,  and  looked  up  at  him  with 
her  long,  dark  eyes. 

"  You  are  a  flatterer,  Mr.  Hesseltine, 
but  a  very  tactful  one.  Well,  I  will  pay 
you  a  compliment  in  return.  The  pleasant- 
est  supper  I  have  ever  had  was  ours  last 
night.  We  really  got  beyond  stupid 
ordinary  twaddle,  didn't  we  ?  It  was  so 
refreshing  to  me.  Sometimes  I  get  so  sick 
of  Lord  Strathmashie,  and  men  of  that 
type,  that  I  could  sit  down  and  howl. 
Thank  you  for  cheering  me  up  a  little." 

Rente's  voice,  so  Lord  Huddersfield  once 
told  her,  reminded  him  of  Sarah  Bernhardt. 
She  spoke,  as  a  rule,  very  low,  and  rather 
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quickly  ;  but  occasionally  with  a  curiously 
thrilling  cadence  that  was  very  attractive. 
Her  sentences  seemed  to  die  away  into  a 
note  of  music,  and  to  leave  a  soft  echo  in 
the  ears  of  the  person  whom  she  addressed. 
It  struck  Hesseltine  to-day  that  her  intona- 
tion was  charming. 

"  Well,  I  feel  rather  woolly-headed  myself 
after  sitting  up  till  three  o'clock  four  nights 
running.  So  I  am  glad  I  was  tolerably 
coherent  at  our  supper.  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  they  always  squeeze  in  so  much  into 
the  last  week  or  two  of  London  ! " 

"  Will  you  come  and  see  us  at  Crabston 
some  time  later  on  ?  "  said  Eenee,  in  a  low 
voice.  '•'  If  it  wouldn't  bore  Mrs.  Hessel- 
tine ?  I  fear  I  have  very  little  to  amuse 
her.  How  kind  you  were  during  that  first 
visit  which  you  paid  us  after  we  married ! 
The  old  aunts  have  never  forgotten  you. 
They  say  you  have  the  manners  of  a  former 
school.     Oh  !  it  will  be  really  a  charity  if 
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you  would  come.  Tony  can't  afford  to 
entertain  very  much,  and  he  is  out  all  day, 
so  I  have  to  be  a  good  deal  alone." 

Frank  glanced  at  her  face  as  she  spoke,  and 
observed  the  sad  expression  of  her  mouth. 
'*Ah!"  he  thought,  "I  am  afraid  the 
dreariness  of  her  life  has  struck  her  at  last. 
She  hardly  knows  it  herself,  poor  child ; 
but  Tony  and  the  turnips  must  pall  a  little 
now  and  then." 

"  Of  course  we'll  come.  And  you  and 
Anthony  are  engaged  to  us  at  Strathrowan, 
remember  that,  for  all  September.  He  is 
very  good  with  a  rifle,  and  there  are  heaps 
of  deer,  I  fancy,  this  year ;  so  he'll  be  of 
great  use." 

"  How  delicious  to  be  at  Strathrowan 
again  !  "  said  Kenee,  looking  away  towards 
the  groups  of  people,  but  as  if  she  saw 
something  far  beyond  them.  "  I  remember 
every  stone,  every  birqh-tree  in  that  walk 
by  the  lake.     Strathrowan  is  another  name 
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for  heaven.  Do  you  remember  your  lessons 
in  rifle-sliooting  ?  How  clumsy  and  stupid 
I  was,  and  you  such  a  kind  master  !  "  She 
laughed  a  little  laugh  of  retrospection. 

"You  weren't  a  bit  stupid.  You  must 
try  again  this  year.     How  is  Jos  ?  " 

"  He  is  with  his  father  just  now. 
Honestly,"  and  she  lowered  her  voice,  "  I 
don't  know  ivliat  I  shall  do  at  Crabston  if 
he  don't  come.  But  it  is  ungrateful  of  me 
to  say  this  ;    consider  it  unsaid,  please." 

Frank  was  silent.  Anthony  was  mean- 
while cheerfully  discoursing  to  Mrs.  Hessel- 
tine  about  an  egg-boiler. 

"  It's  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world. 
One  wants  a  bit  of  breakfast  in  a  hurry. 
There  you  are  ;  you  put  a  drop  of  oil  in — 
no  water  ;  and  your  eggs,  say  two,  or  three, 
as  you  like,  you  know — (one  feels  hungry 
after  a  good  strapping  walk  round  by  the 
bailiff's) ;  then  you  don't  bother  any  more — 
you  read  your  paper,  and  so  on  !     The  lamp 
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goes  out,  and  there  at  your  elbow  are  your 
eggs,  nice  and  piping  hot,  done  to  a  T ; 
yolk  hardish,  white  nicely  set.  It's  a 
ripping  invention,  and  saves  bother  to  the 
servants.  I  come  in,  and  I  like  my  bit  of 
food  nice  and  hot.  I  am  uncommonly  good 
with  my  knife  and  fork  at  Crabston.  Such 
a  healthy  air  !  Great  rot  it  is,  Mrs.  Hessel- 
tine,  to  abuse  a  clay  soil.  I'm  never  sick 
or  sorry  at  Crabston." 

And  he  tapped  his  square-toed  boot 
triumphantly  with  his  cane. 

"  I  want  you  and  old  Frank  awfully  to 
come  and  see  us.  I  shall  be  glad  when  we 
get  out  of  this  stuffy  hole  of  a  London. 
Of  course  you've  got  the  best  of  it,  nice 
house  in  Carlton  Gardens ;  Eenee  and  I, 
poor  people  like  us,  we  are  obliged  to  put 
up  with  rather  a  mouldy  little  place.  It's 
a  bad  time,  Mrs.  Hesseltine,  for  us  small 
country  squires.  In  fifty  years  from  now, 
where  shall  we  all  be  ? — that's  what  I  want 
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to  know.  You  ought  to  read  Prosser's 
answer  to  all  that  acre  and  cow  business ; 
you  can  buy  it  for  a  shilling  at  the 
bookstalls/' 

Leontine  leant  back  in  her  chair,  and  did 
not  express  any  great  desire  to  study  the 
epoch-making  utterances  of  Mr.  Prosser. 
She  was  wishing  far  more  that  Frank,  who 
sat  on  the  other  side  of  Anthony,  with  his 
shoulder  turned  away,  would  look  round 
and  join  in  the  conversation.  It  was  cer- 
tainly becoming  boring,  but  she  did  not 
like  to  interrupt  her  husband ;  knowing 
quite  well,  as  she  did,  that  he  would  really 
rather  talk  to  her  than  any  other  woman. 

"Well,  that's  agreed  upon,"  said  Frank, 
with  a  smile,  looking  round  suddenly 
towards  the  other  two. 

"  What's  agreed  ? "  queried  Anthouy. 

"  Ah  !  a  secret  between  me  and  Mr. 
Hesseltine!"  laughed  Mrs.  Gore.  "Come 
on  now,  my  dear  old  Tony  ;   it  is  time  to 
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go    home.       My   father   is   with    us,    Mrs. 
Hesseltine,  and  we  mustn't  keep  him." 

"  You  ought  to  call  her  Leo/'  said  Frank. 

"Well,  Leo,  if  I  may?  We  don't  like 
my  father  ever  to  be  kept  waiting  for 
dinner." 

Eenee  rose,  shutting  her  fluffy  parasol  of 
white  silk. 

"  How  beastly  and  stufiy  the  air  is  !  " 
said  Anthony ;  "or  rather,  there  ain't  any 
air  at  all.  One  breathes  dust  and  filth 
down  one's  throat.  And  everything  smells 
all  drainy.  Which  way  are  you  going, 
Frank  ?  Will  you  walk  a  'bit  of  the  way 
with  us  ?  " 

They  descended  the  grass  bank  into  the 
broad  path,  Anthony  tripping  over  Leo's 
gown  this  time,   and  apologizing  humbly. 

Frank  and  Renee  walked  on  in  front, 
apparently  engrossed  in  conversation,  and 
Mr.  Gore  did  his  best  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  his  companion. 
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"  There's  Lord  Eastbourne ;  kind  old 
chap.  We  are  going  to  dine  with  him  one 
day  before  we  go.  He's  awful  keen  about 
the  Primrose  League.  I'm  thinking  of 
w^orking  'em  up  a  bit  at  home  in  that  line. 
Eenee  'd  be  first-class  at  it.  She  could 
speak,  while  I'm  such  an  infernal  stupid 
fellow  I  can't  string  two  words  together. 
You  see  I've  never  had  much  chance.  My 
father  never  went  in  for  knowing  clever 
people.  Now  Een^e's  been  everywhere  ;  she 
knows  French  deputies,  and  American  poli- 
ticians, and  Johnnies  of  all  sorts  and  kinds." 

"  I'm  sure  Mrs.  Gore  is  wonderfully 
clever." 

"  You're  right  there.  Just  what  she  is. 
She  can  tackle  any  one,  from  a  Bishop — to 
a — to  a — what  shall  I  say  ? — to  a  profes- 
sional banjoist.  She  always  knows  what 
to  talk  about,"  And  Mr.  Gore  contem- 
plated his  wife's  graceful  figure  walking 
in  front  of  him. 
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"  I  don't  think  London  agrees  with  her," 
he  went  on.  *'  She  takes  too  much  out  of 
herself.  And  then  she's  so  good  to  her 
old  father.  Two  nights  last  week  she  sat 
up  with  him.  I  fancy  he  may  be  a  bit 
trying,  but  she'd  never  allow  it — not  she  ! " 

They  had  reached  a  crossing,  and  the 
two  who  had  gone  on  in  front  paused,  and 
looked  round. 

''  We'll  pick  up  a  hansom  at  Stanhope 
Gate,  Leo,"  said  Frank.  "  You  look  rather 
tired ;  are  you,  dear  ?  Good-bye,  Mrs.  Gore, 
don't  forget  our  agreement !  Good-bye, 
Tony.  We  shall  meet,  I  dare  say,  before  we 
off  it  for  good?  We  go  to  Ledsham  for  a 
short  time,  then  to  Scotland." 

"  Oh !  by  the  way,  Frank,  I  wanted  to 
have  a  word  with  you  about  my  new  pigs. 
I  wish  you'd  have  a  look  at  them." 

"  Dear  Tony,  if  you  once  get  upon  pigs 
and  bacon,  we  shall  never  arrive  at  home  ! 
I   want  father  to  dine  punctually.     Good- 
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bye,  Leo.  It's  nice  of  you  to  let  me  call 
you  that." 

And  Mrs.  Gore  put  lier  slender  hand 
within  Leontine's. 

"  Good-bye,  Eenee,"  said  the  latter. 
"And,"  she  added  courteously,  "we  will 
be  very  pleased  to  come  to  Crabston  some 
time." 

They  parted,  and  as  the  Hesseltines 
drove  homewards,  Frank  remarked  to  his 
wife — 

"  I  hope  you  and  Eenee  Gore  will  always 
be  friends.  I  like  her  very  much.  I  can't 
help  admiring  the  plucky  way  in  which  she 
makes  the  best  of  her  life.  If  she  did  make 
a  mistake,  she  would  never  betray  it  to  the 
world." 

"Well,  Frank,"  laughed  L^o,  "/  hope 
you  won't  talk  of  her  charms  and  perfec- 
tions of  character  all  the  way  to  Carlton 
Gardens  !  I  have  heard  all  about  them 
already  from  Mr.  Gore." 
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"  I  only  think  one  girl  perfection  !  You 
know  who  that  is,  Leo  !  But  I  am  sorry 
for  poor  Eenee.  It  is  always  sad  when 
one  is  aware  of  two  people  having  utterly 
blundered,  and  at  the  same  time  one  is 
powerless  to  remedy  anything.  Tony  is 
the  best  of  good  fellows,  the  straightest  and 
most  loyal ;  but  he  wants  tact  fearfully, 
and  he  certainly  does  become  rather  a 
bore  now  and  then.  Whatever  subject  he 
touches,  he  makes  it  heavy.  I  am  as  keen 
as  he  is  about  farming,  but  when  I  meet 
Anthony,  I  feel  I  never  wish  to  mention  a 
pig  or  a  turnip  again." 

''  You  didn't  use  to  be  so  bored  with  him 
formerly  ? " 

"  I  don  t  know  that  I  did.  I  suppose  it 
is  when  one  sees  him  with  that  attractive 
woman  that  his  dullness  seems  so  oppressive. 
Poor  old  Tony  1  However,  he  is  quite 
happy." 

The   Gores    arrived    at    their   rooms   in 
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Clarges  Street  just  in  time  for  dinner.  Mr. 
Morant  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  very  white 
and  tired. 

"  I'm  so  sorry  we  are  late,  darling,"  said 
his  dauo'hter.  ''  We  met  the  Hesseltines  in 
the  park,  and  Tony  got  upon  pigs  and 
manures,  and  so  he  couldn't  tear  himself 
away.     I  suppose  you  have  seen  no  one  ? " 

"  Not  a  soul.  But  I  fancy  some  one  asked 
for  you.      The  waiter  came  up  with  a  card." 

Eenee  rang  the  bell,  and  the  boy  in 
buttons  appeared  with  a  salver  in  his  hand, 
and  a  visiting-card  upon  it.  Mrs.  Gore 
started,  and  drew  her  eyebrows  together  in 
a  frown. 

"  Always  my  luck,"  she  said  to  herself, 
her  face  darkening. 

On  the  card  was  the  name  ''  Lord 
Huddersfield,  — th  Hussars,"  and  written 
above  it  in  pencil,  the  words,  "  Sorry  to 
miss  you  ;  am  off  to-morrow  evening  for 
Aldershot." 

VOL.  II.  P 
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"  Whose  card  is  it  ? "  asked  Mr.  Morant. 

"  Oh !  only  Lord  lluddersfield.  He  is 
on  the  staff  now  at  Aldershot ;  he  got  the 
appointment  just  lately."  Then  she  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  letter.  One  paragraph 
ran  as  follows — 

'*  It  is  too  trying  to  have  missed  you.  I 
will  send  Tony  out  to-morrow  for  the  whole 
morning.  I  see  so  dreadfully  little  of  you 
now.  But  if  my  father  doesn't  let  his 
house  in  the  winter,  I  shall  go  and  stay 
with  him,  and  then  I  shall  be  within  reach 
of  Aldershot." 

On  the  following  morning  Mrs.  Gore  said 
to  her  husband — 

"  Dear  old  Tony,  I  do  wish  you  would  go 
to  the  City  for  me,  and  see  about  those 
cheap  brocades  for  the  curtains.  I  have 
the  patterns  all  right ;  but  it's  so  hot,  and 
I  feel  tired.  We  have  very  little  time  left, 
and  it's  no  use  writing.  You  know  what  I 
like,  so    I  can  entrust   the    commission   to 
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you.  You  have  got  quite  clever,  Tony, 
about  furniture." 

Anthony's  face  beamed.  It  was  always 
a  great  joy  to  him  when  his  wife  spoke  thus 
approvingly.  So  he  marched  off  in  the 
broilino^  heat  across  the  Park  to  take  an 
underground  train  for  Cheapside.  And 
Eenee  sat  indoors  and  waited ;  growing 
pale  when  she  heard  a  bell  ring.  However, 
it  was  only  the  waiter  who  came  in  with 
a  note,  on  which  was  the  monogram  of  the 
— th  Hussars.  She  tore  it  open,  her  fingers 
trembling. 

''  I  am  sorry  I  can't  come.  Have  things 
I  must  do  to-day.  It  will  be  good  business 
if  you  come  to  Surrey  later  on." 

She  set  her  teeth  very  tightly  'together, 
and  began  walking  quickly  up  and  down 
the  room. 

"  It's  all  nonsense  !  He  could  come  if  he 
ivished.  Men  always  can.  Shall  I  give  it 
all  up  ?     Oh,  if  I  only  could  !     But  I  would 
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far  sooner  die  than  never  see  him  again." 
After  a  time  she  went  into  her  room,  put 
on  a  very  becoming  hat,  and  started  for 
a  walk.  Even  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
street  the  heat  was  oppressive.  The  coats 
of  the  poor  omnibus  horses  were  dripping 
with  perspiration,  their  heads  hanging 
limply  down.  People  with  flushed  faces 
crawled  slowly  along  under  the  shop  awn- 
ings. Bond  Street  was  crammed  with 
carriages,  conveying  exhausted  ladies  bent, 
however,  upon  doing  a  last  morning's 
shopping.  The  air  was  heavy  and  fetid, 
the  sun  scorching.  A  woman,  evidently 
on  the  point  of  fainting,  her  bonnet  falling 
off  her  untidy  locks,  was  clinging  to  an 
area  railing  as  Eenee  passed.  Mrs.  Gore 
stopped  and  spoke  to  her.  The  woman 
panted,  and  her  face  grew  ghastly. 

"  A  drop  of  water,  a  drop  of  water ! "  she 
said  in  a  stifled  voice.  Eenee  put  her 
arm  round  the  shabby  woman,  for  she  had 
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occasional  kind  impulses,  and  sent  a  small 
boy  for  a  policeman.  When  he  arrived  she 
walked  on,  her  face  hardly  rosier  than 
usual,  for  she  loved  the  sun,  and  thrived 
in  the  heat  like  a  hot-house  plant.  Sud- 
denly it  occurred  to  her  that  she  would 
go  and  visit  a  picture  of  some  celebrity 
in  a  Bond  Street  Exhibition.  Coming  out 
on  the  steps  leading  to  this  gallery  were 
three  people  whom  she  recognized.  They 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hesseltine  and  Lord 
Huddersfield.  Their  meeting  had  been 
purely  an  accidental  one ;  Frank  having 
accosted  Huddersfield  on  the  door-step, 
half  an  hour  ago. 

"  We  are  going  to  have  a  look  at  this 
famous  picture,"  he  had  said.  *'  Come  in 
too,  won't  you  ?  " 

Leontine's  face  had  deepened  considerably 
in  colour,  w^hen  she  had  felt  Huddersfield's 
eyes  resting  on  her.  But  she  had  judged 
it  to  be  the  wisest  course  to  greet  her  old 
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lover  in  as  friendly  and  natural  a  manner 
as  she  could.  He,  for  liis  part,  had  felt 
much  of  his  old  passionate  affection  for  her 
revive  the  moment  that  he  saw  her  sweet 
face  again.  He  hesitated  an  instant,  but 
the  temptation  of  passing  even  a  few  mo- 
ments in  her  company  was  too  strong,  and 
he  entered  the  gallery  with  the  Hesseltines. 
Mrs.  Gore  of  course  imagined  that  he  was 
there  by  appointment,  and  there  was  an 
expression  in  her  eyes  as  she  looked  at  him 
which  told  him  as  much. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Gore,'^  said  Frank,  ''  have 
you  seen  this  wonderful  thing  ?  We  have 
been  looking  at  it  quite  enthralled.  Even 
the  cynical  Huddersfield  was  touched.  And 
Leo  was  obliged  to  bring  out  her  pocket- 
handkerchief.     It  is  well  worth  a  visit." 

'*  I  am  just  going  in.  I  suppose  you  will 
be  returning  to  Aldershot  directly,  Lord 
Huddersfield  ?  How  do  you  like  your  work, 
and  your  new  chief  ? " 
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*'  Aldershot's  very  trying  to  the  complexion 
just  now,"  said  Frank,  looking  at  the 
Hussar's  face,  the  skin  of  which  was  certainly 
too  red  to  be  becoming.  "  Strathmashie 
uses,  I  believe,  a  bottle  of  Creme  Simon  a 
week,  which  just  saves  his.  Come  on,  Leo, 
there's  the  brougham  ;  let's  get  out  of  the 
sun." 

A  few  minutes  later  Mrs.  Gore  was 
standing  in  front  of  the  picture  with  Lord 
Huddersfield,  who  had  gone  back  into  the 
gallery  again  with  her.  They  both  remained 
silently  looking  at  it.  It  was  called  TJie 
First  Quarrel — a  rendering  of  a  great  poet's 
utterance.  The  young  wife,  her  face  haggard 
and  beautiful,  her  golden  hair  a  little  in 
disorder,  her  lips  open  and  quivering,  stood 
confrontins:  the  husband  with  the  letter  in 
her  hand  which  in  her  eyes  had  convicted 
him  of  treachery.  The  artist  had  been,  if 
possible,  even  more  successful  in  his  de- 
lineation  of  the  man  than  of  the  woman. 
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His  kindly  honest  eyes  were  appealing  to 
her  forgiveness;  the  open  brow,  and  the 
mouth,  with  its  tender  and  sweet  yet  firm 
outlines,  seeming  to  give  the  lie  to  her 
petulant  accusations.  He  had  erred,  but  he 
was  not  a  sinner  in  the  sense  that  she 
thought ;  he  had  never  loved  any  woman  as 
he  still  loved  her,  his  wife.  And  beyond 
the  figures,  through  the  lattice  windows  of 
the  cottage,  shone  a  strip  of  blue  sea,  and 
further  off  still  the  misty  outline  of  the 
distant  shores  of  the  island — the  land  which 
he  would  never  reach — the  water  that  was 
to  be  his  grave. 

"  She  was  right,"  said  Rende.  "  I  under- 
stand her  cursing  him,  and  refusing  for- 
giveness. He  was  a  liar,  and  he  ruined  two 
women's  lives.  His  death  was  too  easy  a 
one  for  him." 


CHAPTER   lY. 

STRATHROWAN    IN    SEPTEMBER. 

"  I  THINK  ril  go  with  the  coach,  do  some 
business  at  Boat-of-Claggan,  and  meet  the 
Gores  at  the  station,"  said  Frank  Hesseltine 
to  his  wife. 

"All  right.  I  shall  be  entertaining  the 
MacDougalls  at  luncheon,  and  Til  take  Eva 
MacDougall  on  the  loch  afterwards  if  she 
likes.  What  a  heavenly  day,  Frank  !  I  do 
hope  Lord  Strathmashie  will  get  a  stag." 

"  He's  not  at  all  bad  with  a  rifle.  Besides, 
he's  always  so  preternaturally  calm,  and  that's 
a  great  thing.     He  never  loses  his  head." 

L^o  got  up  from  the  breakfast- table,  and 
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began  to  busy  herself  in  arranging  flowers, 
of  which  there  were  abundance  in  her  garden 
overlooking  the  lake.  Leo  was  fascinated 
by  her  new  Highland  home,  especially  on 
ideal  autumn  days  like  this,  when  there  was 
scarcely  a  mist-wreath  on  the  highest  hill, 
and  the  water  was  really  blue.  Frank  threw 
a  few  peats  on  the  fire,  and  went  across  to 
the  window. 

*'  The  air 's  quite  sharp  outside,  or  was, 
early  this  morning.  Fm  sure  it  11  do  Mrs. 
Gore  good.  She  looked  to  me  so  fagged 
and  drawn,  as  if  she  wanted  bracing.  I 
hope  they'll  enjoy  themselves.  Anthony's 
a  first-rate  shot.  He  ought  to  have  lots 
of  luck." 

"  Are  they  really  going  to  stay  here  four 
whole  weeks  ? " 

''  Do  you  think  it's  too  long,  darling  ? 
Well,  you  see  the  fact  is,  it's  rather  an 
expensive  journey ;  and  then,  after  all, 
people  like  the   Gores  are  no  trouble,  are 
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tliey  ?  Hell  be  out  all  day,  and  I'm  sure 
Renee  will  be  easily  amused.  She  and  I 
have  made  an  agreement,  besides,  that  she's 
to  have  lessons  with  a  rifle  on  the  days 
when  I  don't  stalk." 

"  I  rather  wish  Louise  Valendar  or  some 
other  w^oman  could  have  come  too,"  said 
little  Leo.  "  You  see  Renee  Gore's  not 
really  a  friend  of  mine.  I  never  get  on 
with  her  beyond  a  certain  point." 

"  How  funny  1  Because  to  me,  now,  she's 
extraordinarily  sympathetic.  But  I'm  sorry, 
darling,  about  Louise.  It's  bad  luck.  Ask 
anybody  else  you  like." 

"  I  know  so  few  English  ladies,  you  see, 
Frank." 

Hesseltine  walked,  whistling  as  he  went, 
backwards  and  forwards  between  the  fire 
and  the  bay  windows.  He  was  always  in 
high  spirits  at  his  Scotch  home.  Also,  he 
was  naturally  sociable,  and  fond  of  his  old 
friends,  so  he  was  pleased  at  the  idea  of  the 
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Gores'  approaching  visit.  Leo,  for  her  part, 
felt  sorry  that  her  tete-d-tete  with  Frank 
was  coming  to  an  end.  She  had  been  so 
perfectly  happy.  She  enjoyed  every  hour 
of  the  day,  especially  when  her  husband 
allowed  her  to  walk  during  part  of  it  upon 
the  hill  with  him.  Very  often,  if  he  had 
shot  one  or  two  stags  when  it  was  still 
early,  he  would  come  back  in  time  to  take 
her  round  one  of  the  new  paths  which  he 
had  made  by  the  lake ;  or  if  it  was  warm 
enouo-h,  on  the  water  itself.  Then  the 
dinners — just  he  and  she  alone — had  been 
so  bright  and  pleasant.  She  was  learning 
the  names  of  the  various  hills,  and  all  about 
the  weights  and  points  of  stags.  Also 
Leontine  made  friends  wherever  she  went, 
and  had  already  completely  won  the  hearts 
of  the  stalkers,  the  fishermen,  and  the  wife 
and  daughter  of  the  minister,  who  had  been 
prejudiced  against  her  before  her  advent  as 
a  foreigner  and  a  member  of  the  Komish 
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Church.  Mr.  MacDougall,  who  prayed  at 
some  length  against  Popery  every  morning 
at  his  family  devotions,  was  certainly  a 
little  lonorer  in  becomino:  reconciled  towards 
her,  but  there  were  not  wanting  signs  of  his 
unbending,  especially  wlien  L^ontine  offered 
him  all  he  w^ished  in  the  way  of  money  and 
small  luxuries  for  his  sick  people.  He 
expressed  it  as  his  "  opeenion "  that  the 
day  would  doubtless  come  on  which  Mrs. 
Hesseltine  would  emerge  from  her  state  of 
"  Popish  darkness,"  and  had  lately  intro- 
duced a  special  and  more  hopeful  clause  for 
her  in  his  daily  orisons. 

On  this  particular  day  the  minister  s  wdfe 
and  daughter  were  to  come  to  luncheon  with 
Leontine,  and  now  she  was  sorry  that  she  had 
asked  them.  Otherwise  she  might  have  had 
a  long  drive — twenty- tw^o  miles — through 
birch  woods,  past  little  yellow  burns,  and 
under  the  shelter  of  those  great  blue  hills, 
with   Frank    to    Boat-of-Clao-gan.     Now  it 
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would  seem  such  a  long  day  before  lie  came 
back.  She  looked  rather  sad  and  wistful, 
and  her  husband,  who  was  often  admiringly- 
watching  her,  noticed  it. 

''What  are  you  depressed  about,  my 
sweet  one  ? "  he  said,  with  the  lover-like 
manner  which  he  still  wore  with  her,  when 
they  were  together  alone.  ''  I'm  afraid 
you'll  be  a  little  dull.  But  you  see  I  told 
a  man  to  meet  me  at  Claggan,  about  one  of 
my  shootings.  It  will  save  time  and  bother 
if  I  go  myself.  Look  here ;  why  not  put 
off  the  MacDougalls,  and  come  with  me  ? " 

''  I'm  afraid  I  oughtn't  to  do  that.  Eva 
will  be  so  disappointed,  and  she  really  Kas 
a  dull  life.  I  suppose  you'll  start  soon,  my 
Frank  ?  The  coach  will  be  over  on  the 
other  side  in  half  an  hour." 

"  Well  then,  I  am  afraid  I  must  go,  dearest 
of  little  girls." 

He  bent  down  and  kissed  her,  and  left 
the  room  whistling,  "  Good-bye,  Sweetheart, 
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good-bye,"  a  very  favourite  old  song  of  his. 
L^ontine  watched  him  from  the  window, 
going  first  through  the  garden  to  the  boat- 
house.  He  looked  back,  smiling  and  waving 
his  hand.  Great  clusters  of  scarlet  geraniums 
grew  all  round  the  house,  and  were  trained 
up  the  walls.  They  just  caugLt  the  light 
of  the  sun  and  shone  blood-red,  as  did  the 
berries  on  a  mountain-ash  tree  below  one  of 
the  terrace  walks.  Frank's  tall  figure  went 
down  the  steps,  w^iere  a  b'oat  was  lying 
in  readiness,  Donald  the  fisherman  holding 
the  oars.  The  water  was  very  blue,  and  a 
glittering  path  of  sunshine  stretched  across 
its  face.  The  nearer  hills  were  a  rich  brown, 
with  purple  shades  ;  the  further  ones  slate- 
colour,  with  velvety  shadows,  and  a  light 
over  their  tops  which  made  them  seem 
crowned  with  blue  caps.  Frank  looked  back 
again,  and  smiled  at  his  wife  before  he  got 
into  his  boat,  and  Donald  took  the  oars. 
Leo,  at  her  open  window,  heard  the  gentle 
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plashing  of  the  water ;  saw  the  boat  slowly 
crossing  the  golden  pathway,  and  gradually 
Hearing  the  further  shore.  Presently,  a  few 
minutes  after  Frank  had  landed,  the  coach 
came  round  the  corner.  She  could  see  it 
quite  plainly,  although  it  looked  small  as  a 
child's  toy.  Then  after  a  few  more  moments, 
the  boat,  which  had  been  stationary,  came 
back  again  at  an  extremely  measured  pace. 
The  coach  turned  the  corner  by  the  birch 
grove  and  disappeared,  and  Leontine  felt 
suddenly  very  much  alone.  She  knew  that 
it  was  foolish  and  unreasonable  of  her  ;  often 
Frank  went  out  for  a  whole  day,  for  sport 
or  for  business.  But  it  annoyed  her  to  think 
of  a  cheerful  group  driving  home  in  the 
evening.  Frank  would  be  sitting  by  Ren^e 
Gore,  pointing  out  the  hills  to  her  by  name. 
She  could  hear  him  say,  as  his  dark  eyes 
lighted  up  with  enthusiasm — 

''  How  fine  the  light  is  over  there  by  the 
forest  of  Benvrachie  !     That's  old  Schneider's 
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place ;  he's  taken  it  on  for  five  years  more." 
Then  they  would  turn  the  corner  over  the 
stone  bridge  where  the  river  widened,  and 
the  clusters  of  alders  grew,  and  Frank's  own 
property  began.  And  there  would  be  one 
of  the  marvellous  sunsets  that  they  had 
lately,  to  dye  the  loch  red,  as  the  coach 
stopped  opposite  Strathrowan,  and  to  make 
a  background  of  purple  and  gold  behind  the 
castle  walls.  Leontine,  if  she  was  depressed, 
did  not  fail,  however,  to  make  herself 
pleasant  to  her  guests,  the  MacDougalls. 
She  rowed  them  about  the  lake,  sang  songs 
to  them  before  tea,  and  sent  them  away  each 
with  a  huge  nosegay  from  the  garden,  sing- 
ing her  praises  on  their  homeward  road. 
And  then,  just  as  she  knew  it  would  be,  when 
the  sky  burnt  like  a  furnace  in  the  west,  and 
the  hills  were  clothed  in  a  vesture  of  soft 
purple,  the  coach  from  Boat-of-Claggan  drew 
up  on  the  other  side  of  the  loch,  and  she 
saw  figures  moving  to  and  fro,  with  luggage  ; 
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and  yes,  that  was  Frank  leading  the  way, 
and  a  lady  following  close  behind  him. 
Anthony  Gore  did  not  seem  to  have  arrived, 
for  only  two  people  got  into  the  boat.  In 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  these  same  two  were 
walking  up  the  path  to  the  castle,  and 
Leontine,  the  sunset  illuminating  her  little 
yellow  head,  ran  out  to  meet  them. 

The  two  ladies  kissed  each  other. 

"Where  is  Mr  GoreV' 

"  Oh,  poor  old  Tony  had  suddenly  some 
bad  news.  One  of  his  aunts  is  very  ill,  and 
he  would  go  back  to  Crabston.  We  only 
knew  of  it  yesterday,  and  I  thought  there 
was  no  use  telegraphing,  as  you  are  so  far 
from  a  station.  Hell  come,  I  hope,  in  a 
few  days.  Oh  dear !  how  lovely  this  place 
is  !  Ah,  Mr.  Hesseltine,  there's  our  old 
walk  to  the  target.  I'm  afraid  I've  lost  all 
my  knack  of  shooting,  but  I  shall  be  a 
diligent  pupil." 

"  Guess  whom  I  met  at  Boat-of-Claggan, 
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Leo  ? "  said  Frank.  "  It  was  before  Mrs. 
Gore's  train  arrived." 

^'I  can't  think." 

'*  Well,  lots  of  friends.  First,  there  was 
Huddersfield,  who  was  bound  for  Benvrachie. 
Fm  going  to  ask  him  on  here.  Then,  who 
should  I  see  but  Mr.  Prosser  and  Lady  Mary, 
who  have  taken  the  Manse,  it  appears,  near 
Claggan,  with  some  shooting  attached  to  it. 
But  the  best  is  yet  to  come.  Mr.  Prosser  is 
now  posing  as  the  Highland  Chieftain,  for 
he  wore  a  kilt.  He  has  recovered,  almost, 
from  his  lameness.  Lady  Mary  had  also  a 
wonderful  green  get-up." 

Renee  laughed. 

"  They  are  a  most  interesting  couple, 
aren't  they  ?  But  tell  me  about  Benvrachie, 
Mr.  Hesseltine.  Who  is  Mr.  Schneider  1 
And  why  does  Lord  Huddersfield  go 
there  ? " 

Her  cheeks  were  very  bright  as  she  spoke, 
and    she   looked   quickly  and    suddenly  at 
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L^ontine.  The  latter,  to  her  great  annoyance, 
felt  that  she  was  blushing. 

''  He  goes  because  it's  a  first-class  forest. 
I  don't  fancy  our  friend  Huddersfield  is 
particular  about  his  company.  But  we'll 
have  him  here  in  our  respectable  house,  for 
a  change,  Leo,  next  week." 

His  wife  made  no  response,  for  Mrs.  Gore, 
she  felt,  was  still  looking  at  her.  For  one 
moment  she  wondered  if  it  would  not  be 
better  to  tell  Hesseltine  that  Huddersfield 
had  once  been  in  love  with  her.  But  it 
was  very  difficult.  She  was  ashamed  to 
confess  how  much  she  had  liked  a  man  whom 
she  now  so  entirely  despised.  Besides,  if 
Hesseltine  after  hearing  this  did  not  ask 
Huddersfield,  Mrs.  Gore  would  suspect  that 
Leo  had  prevented  his  coming.  The  idea 
of  Kenee  being  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  her  old  liking  for  this  man  was  eminently 
distasteful  to  her.  Leontine  determined 
therefore  that   it  would  be   best   to  allow 
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Huddersfield  to  come.  She  would  avoid 
him  as  much  as  possible,  and  afterwards  tell 
Frank  that  she  did  not  care  to  cultivate  the 
society  of  some  one  by  whom  she  had  once 
been  attracted,  and  who  had  disgusted  and 
disappointed  her.  While  she  was  quickly 
making  up  her  mind  as  to  what  she  would 
do,  the  figure  of  Lord  Strathmashie  was 
seen  advancing. 

"  Any  luck  ? "  called  out  his  host. 

"The  very  best.  Two  Eoyals,  and 
another,  a  ripper.  It's  pretty  hot  on  the 
hill.  I've  got  a  raging  thirst.  How  are 
you,  Mrs.  Gore  ?     Where's  old  Tony  ?  " 

"  Gone  back  to  his  cows  and  pigs. 
Eeally,  the  fact  is,  a  poor  old  aunt  of  his  is 
ill,  so  he  thought  he  must  o-o  and  look  after 
her.  But  what  use  Tony  will  be  with  his 
creaking  shoes  in  the  chamber  of  sickness,  I 
can't  think." 

Lord  Strathmashie  had  relapsed  into  his 
usual  condition  of  lang-uor  and  indifference. 
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He  now  went  indoors  to  fetch  his  letters, 
and  came  out  again  to  join  the  group  who 
were  watching  the  end  of  the  sunset. 

"I've  got  a  letter  from  Bill  Huddersfield," 
he  said.  "  The  old  thing's  in  this  part  of 
the  world,  staying  with  a  German  Jew." 

"  I  saw  him  to-day,  arriving  at  Claggan," 
said  Frank. 

"His  relations  have  got  an  heiress  they 
want  him  to  marry.  But  I  fancy  he  don't 
feel  as  if  he  could  face  it  just  yet.  I'm  told 
she  is  as  ugly  as  sin,  and  not  nearly  so 
pleasant." 

"Poor  old  Bill,"  said  Hesseltine,  laugh- 
ing.    "  I    think    the    heiress    would    have 

o 

rather  a  handful." 

"  Who  is  it  ? "  asked  Mrs.  Gore,  in  a  low 
voice,  speaking  very  quickly. 

"  Don't  say  her  name.  He  can't  quite 
binge  himself  up  just  yet  to  ask  her.  We 
shall  know,  all  in  good  time." 

"  Well,"  said  Frank,  "I  am  going  to  write 
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oif  at  once  to  ask  him  on  here.  Perhaps  he 
will  enliorhten  us  about  his  heiress,  and  his 
plans." 

And  thereupon  he  went  indoors  to  send 
off  his  invitation.  The  two  ladies  were  left 
standing  outside,  both  of  them  feeling  a 
little  embarrassed,  and  each  hoping  that  the 
other  did  not  notice  the  fact. 

"  I  wonder  if  your  husband  is  going  to 
stalk  to-morrow,  or  if  he  will  give  me  my 
lesson  ? "    said  Kenee,  speaking  first. 

"  I  think  he  is  going  out,"  answered 
Leontine,  rather  vexed,  she  hardly  knew 
why,  at  the  question.  ''  He  was  out  most 
of  to-day  on  business,"  she  continued,  "  so  of 
course  he  wants  to  get  a  stag  to-morrow. 
Won't  you  come  in  and  have  some  tea,  and 
see  your  room  ?  " 

Half  an  hour  later,  Leo,  having  finished 
her  letters,  went  to  look  out  of  the  window. 
All  the  splendour  of  colour  was  gone  from 
the  sky,  but  there  was  still  a  phosphorescent 
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shimmer  on  the  water,  and  a  band  of  dusky 
red  behind  the  western  hills.  Going  slowly 
up  a  stony  path  across  a  slope  leading 
towards  a  water-fall,  which  was  some  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  away,  were  two  figures,  a 
man  and  a  woman.  She  recognized  them 
as  Frank  and  Eenee  Gore.  There  was  no 
mistaking  his  tall  active  figure,  in  his  light 
check  knickerbockers  and  stalking  cap,  or 
Een^e's  graceful  one  in  her  brown  travelling 
dress.  Leo  felt  annoyed  that  after  he  had 
been  out  already  all  day,  her  husband 
should  have  started  on  this  evening  stroll 
without  her.  It  was  rather  unkind,  she 
thought,  not  to  have  asked  her  to  go  also. 
Her  throat  swelled  with  irritation,  and  tears 
would  have  been  suspiciously  near  her  eyes, 
had  not  Lord  Strathmashie  come  into  the 
room,  and  in  his  presence  she  did  not 
wish  to  appear  depressed.  He  seated 
himself  in  the  most  luxurious  arm-chair 
that  he  could  find,  and  began  with  a  per- 
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fectly  unsmiling  face  to  study  the  "  Bird  o' 
Freedom." 

"  Have  you  known  the  Gores  for  a  long 
time  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Hesseltine. 

"  Since  Tony  played  with  a  hoop.  We 
were  introduced  to  each  other  by  the  park- 
keeper.      Good  chap,  but  awful  ass." 

"  Why  do  you  think  him  so  stupid  ?  " 

"  Oh !  I  don't  know,  he  always  was  a 
fool.  Euilt  that  way.  Sixes  sharp  enough 
for  both,  leads  the  silly  old  image  by  the 
nose." 

"  I  suppose  people  think  her  very 
fascinating  ? " 

"  Depends  upon  what  you  go  in  for. 
Not  my  line.  Don't  like  her  eyes — odd 
sort  of  girl ;  never  sure  what  the  game 
is." 

Lord  Strathmashie  now  seemed  to  be 
on  the  point  of  dropping  off  to  sleep,  so 
Leontine  left  him,  and  tried  to  fancy  that 
she  was  interested  in  a  new  novel. 
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At  about  half-past  seven,  Een^e,  fresh 
and  radiant  as  if  she  had  never  been  on  a 
long  journey,  came  in,  accompanied  by 
Hesseltine. 

"  We  have  had  such  a  glorious  walk ! 
Eight  up  a  steep  path,  past  that  beautiful 
water-fall,  round  where  that  clump  of 
Scotch  firs  growls.  Then  we  came  down  the 
hill,  through  the  birch  wood  and  home  by 
the  loch.  The  stars  will  be  wonderful 
to-night." 

"  I  am  going  to  give  Mrs.  Gore  a  lesson 
with  the  rifle  to-morrow,"  said  Frank,  cheer- 
fully. "  I  only  hope  she  won  t  be  too  tired, 
after  the  journey  and  this  long  walk,  to 
shoot  steadily." 

"  Not  I ;  I  never  felt  less  tired  !  The  air 
here,  Mr.  Hesseltine,  is  like  champagne. 
How  I  do  love  the  smell  of  a  peat-fire  !  " 

She  took  off  her  hat,  and  began  to  w^arm 
her  little  feet  at  the  fender. 

''Time  to  dress,"  yawned   Lord    Strath- 
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masliie.  "Heard  the  gong  go?  Awful 
place  this  for  sleep." 

"  I  thought,  Frank,"  said  Leo,  "  to-morrow 
was  your  day  for  stalking  ? " 

"  Well,  I  think  I'll  send  Strath  out  again, 
and  Colonel  Forester  is  coming  over.  So 
I'll  go  out  the  next  time." 

A  few  days  afterwards  Anthony  Gore  and 
Captain  Sturgess  arrived ;  and  Frank,  who 
was  notably  unselfish,  seemed,  in  con- 
sequence, to  be  likely  to  have  less  stalking 
than  ever.  This  was  all  the  more  fortunate 
for  Mrs.  Gore,  for  she  was  becoming  ex- 
tremely ]3roficient  as  a  rifle-shot,  considering 
the  small  amount  of  practice  that  she  had 
had :  and  Hesseltine  was  certainly  the  most 
patient  of  teachers. 

"  But,"  Anthony  observed,  "  there's  no- 
thing that  my  girl  can't  do.  Send  her  to 
the  opera,  she'll  come  back  and  play  the 
tunes  "  (he  said  '^  toons  ")  "  on  the  piano,  one 
after   the  other.     Then  she  can  draw  cari- 
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catures.  She  did  a  ripping  one  of  old 
Prosser ;  his  figure  came  out  splendid. 
She's  a  nailer  too  at  buying  furniture,  and 
she  understands  all  about  cooking  :  I  believe 
she  could  send  you  up  a  complete  dinner  if 
she  chose.  Now  I'm  an  infernally  stupid 
chap,  and  I'm  just  as  slow  as  she  is  quick, 
but  we  rub  along  like  steam."  And  Mr. 
Gore  smacked  his  knee  with  his  square  hand, 
and  looked  round  triumphantly  as  he  spoke. 
To  say  that  Leon  tine  was  as  yet  jealous 
of  Eenee  Gore,  and  of  her  husband's  enjoy- 
ment of  that  lady's  society,  w^ould  not  be  a 
fair  description  of  her  feelings.  She  was  far 
too  confident  in  her  own  influence  over  hirn 
for  that.  She  was  only  disappointed  that 
he  should  several  times  have  apparently 
forgotten  that  she  might  be  dull  during  the 
hours  which  he  spent  over  his  lessons  in 
rifle-shooting ;  vexed  a  little  also,  perhaps, 
because  she  felt  that  his  behaviour  might 
give  a  false  impression  to  the  other  guests. 
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Once  or  twice  she  fancied  that  she  de- 
tected an  expression  of  surprise  on  Captain 
Sturgess's  face  when  Frank  proclaimed  his 
intention  of  again  staying  at  home  ;  once 
or  twice  a  half-triumphant  light  lurking  in 
Mrs.  Gore's  eyes,  when  her  host  of  his  own 
accord  offered  to  take  her  out  once  more. 
Eenee  appeared  to  avoid  tete-d-tStes  with 
Leontine  as  much  as  possible,  but  her  manner 
was  always  charming  and  considerate  to 
her  hostess,  although  she  did  not  ever 
suororest   that    the    latter  should   come   and 
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watch  the  result  of  the  lessons.  Leo,  for 
her  part,  was  too  proud  to  propose  ac- 
companying them,  and  was  determined  that 
Hesseltine  should  not  guess  that  she  felt 
herself  in  any  w^ay  slighted.  So  the  time 
went  on.  The  day  before  Lord  Hudders- 
field  was  to  arrive  at  Strathrowan,  Hessel- 
tine and  Mrs.  Gore  were  coming  home 
together  from  the  target,  when  the  latter 
said  suddenly — 
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"  I  am  ratlier  vexed,  do  you  know,  that 
Lord  Huddersfield  is  to  be  here." 

"  Why  ?  I  certainly  thought  he  was  an 
old  friend  of  yours  ?  I  am  so  sorry  if  it 
bores  you  to  see  him/^ 

Eenee  smiled  a  sweet,  enigmatic  smile. 

"  It's  not  that  exactly,"  and  she  sighed, 
and  looked  beyond  Frank,  at  the  mist 
floating  over  the  topmost  peak  of  the  purple 
crags. 

''  Well,  why  then  ? " 

"It's  so  difiicult  to  say  what  I  mean. 
Although  we  are  great  friends,  aren't  we, 
Mr.  Hesseltine  ? " 

"Certainly,  very  great  friends,  I  hope, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Gore." 

"Still  I  hardly  know  how  to  express 
myself  as  I  wish.  The  remark  I  made 
escaped  me  just  now  almost  before  I  knew 
what  I  was  saying." 

"  You  are  very  mystifying.  Still,  I  hope 
you   know  me   well   enough   not   to   mind 
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confiding  in  me.     Do  just  as  you  like,  how- 
ever."    And  he  walked  on  a  little  faster. 

''Swear  you  won't  be  vexed  !  " 

"  Of  course  I  swear  ! — I  couldn't  be  vexed 
with  you,  I'm  sure." 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Hesseltine,  that 
Lord  Huddersfield  and  I  are  very  old 
friends.  A  sort  of  brotherly  and  sisterly 
friendship,  w^hich  dates  from  many  years 
back.  He  has  confided  things  to  me  that 
I  have  no  right  really  to  repeat.  So  you 
will  keep  my  counsel  ? '' 

"  Of  course,  of  course.  Men  don't  chatter 
about  each  other's  afiairs." 

"  Well,  I  like  Lord  Huddersfield  so  much 
tliat  it  distresses  me  to  see  him  unhappy. 
And  I  know  it  will  be  a  great  trial  and 
strain  for  him  to  be  here." 

"  W^hy,  in  heaven's  name  ?  " 

"  Can't  you  guess  ?  Well,  you  have  given 
me  carte  blanche  to  speak.  He  was  deeply 
in  love  with  Leo  before  she  married." 
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Frank  grew  a  shade  paler,  but  he  only 
answered  quite  calmly — 

"  I  dare  say  he  was,  and  many  other  men 
too.  I  didn't  know  of  it.  But  there  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  she  should  tell  me  about 
all  her  old  lovers.  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Gore, 
for  saying  what  you  did  so  honestly.  I 
see  what  you  mean — you  think  it  unfair 
to  throw  him  very  much  in  my  wife's 
company  ? " 

"  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  trial  to  him. 
She  is  so  lovely  and  sweet,  that  it  is  hard 
for  a  man  quite  to  forget  her.  And  it 
wasn't  so  very  long  ago  that  they  used  to 
meet  in  London." 

Frank  walked  on  quickly  and  silently, 
striking  at  the  tufts  of  heather  with  his 
stick  as  he  went. 

"  But  it  is,  in  fact,  a  matter  of  the  past. 
People  must  get  over  this  sort  of  thing,  and 
meet.  Of  course  I  won't  mention  it  to 
Leo,  or  bother  her." 
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"  For  goodness'  sake,  dont !  She  would 
hate  me  for  talking  about  it.  I  only  did 
so  because  I  have  a  great  regard  for  poor 
Huddersfield,  though  I  well  know  his  faults. 
He  has  never  had  much  chance." 

"  You  are  always  kind  about  people  ! " 

*'  Oh  dear !  I  am  afraid  I  am  anything 
but  that.  You  are  not  vexed  at  what  I 
said,  really — really  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not.  You  were  quite  right. 
I'm  afraid  he'll  have  to  sit  by  L^o  at 
dinner,  but  we  can  draw  lots  after  the  first 
night.  How  wonderful  those  orange  clouds 
are  !  Well,  we've  had  a  charming  walk ; 
and  thank  you,  my  pupil,  for  all  the  pains 
you  have  taken  ! " 

He  smiled  kindly  at  her,  and  Leo,  who 
was  standing  near  the  door,  noticed  how 
well  they  seemed  to  get  on  together.  Frank 
came  up,  and  patted  her  on  her  shoulder. 
But  when  he  first  spoke,  she  thought — or 
was  it  only  imagination  ? — that  there  was  a 
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little  constraint  in  his  manner.  This,  how- 
ever, very  soon  wore  off,  and  during  dinner, 
and  the  evening  afterwards,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  cheerful  members  of  society  that 
could  be  imagined. 


CHAPTER  V. 

AN    EMBARRASSING    SITUATION. 

The  next  morning  Frank  Hesseltine  was, 
if  possible,  more  gentle  and  affectionate  to 
his  wife  than  he  had  been  of  late.  The 
fact  was  that  he  was  reproaching  himself 
for  a  momentary  twinge  of  vexation  which 
he  had  experienced  after  his  conversation 
with  Renee.  What  right  had  he,  he  thought, 
to  be  in  any  way  annoyed  with  Leo  because 
one  man,  or  many  men,  had  appreciated  her 
in  some  degree  as  he  had  ?  There  was 
no  reason  whatsoever  that  she  should  have 
told  him  about  Huddersfield,  or  of  any  of 
her   former  lovers.      On  the   contrary,  her 
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reticence  showed  an  absence  of  vanity  rare 
in  even  the  best  women.  Yet  for  half  an 
hour  or  more  after  his  talk  with  Mrs.  Gore, 
he  had  been  graver  and  a  little  depressed, 
and  had  been  almost  unable  to  avoid  in 
his  bearing  towards  his  wife  a  shadow  of 
reproach,  a  momentary  coldness. 

These  feelings  had  no  sooner  died  away, 
than  he  longed  all  the  more  impulsively  to 
show  her — though  of  course  she  never 
doubted  it — how  infinitely  dear  she  was  to 
him.  And  by  numberless  little  acts  of 
thoughtfulness,  and  tender  words,  he  cer- 
tainly did  so,  making  her  feel  very  happy. 
Although  he  again  relinquished  his  day's 
stalking  to  Captain  Sturgess,  he  did  not 
offer  to  give  Mrs.  Gore  a  lesson  with  her 
rifle,  but  took  his  wife  out  driving  to  one 
of  his  distant  shooting-lodges  to  call  upon 
the  tenants.  As  they  were  coming  home 
he  said — 

"  I  think,  my  Leo,  we  might  have  our 
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picnic  one  day  soon  at  the  loch  up  in  the 
hills.  What  do  you  say?  There  are 
plenty  of  ponies,  and  we'll  ask  the  Foresters 
and  one  or  two  other  people.  Shall  we 
say  Tuesday,  if  it's  fine  ?  and  you  can  write 
the  notes  to-day." 

*'That  will  be  delicious,  Frank.  How 
dear  of  you  to  think  of  it  !  I  feel  so  well 
up  here ;  I  really  can  walk  most  of  the 
way ;  it's  only  seven  miles,  isn't  it  ? " 

On  arriving  at  Strathrowan,  they  found 
that  Anthony  had  come  in,  in  a  hilarious 
frame  of  mind,  the  result  of  his  having  killed 
three  stags.  He  and  Renee  were  outside  the 
porch  when  the  Hesseltines  drove  up. 

Mr.  Gore,  crimson  with  excitement,  began 
to  describe  his  day's  sport  in  detail  to 
Leontine.  No  incident  of  the  day  appar- 
ently was  to  pass  unrelated.  And,  during 
a  half-hour  or  more,  his  patient  hostess 
stood  in  the  porch,  unwilling  to  chill  his 
enthusiasm. 
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"  It's  the  heaviest  stag  shot  this  year ! " 
cried  Anthony.  "You'll  come  and  have 
a  look  at  him  presently  ?  I  hardly  like  to 
ask  Frank  for  the  head  for  Crabston ;  but 
it  would  be  quite  a  feature  in  my  hall  ! 
I  have  got,  let's  see,  the  Eoyal's  head  I 
shot  in  '79  over  the  dining-room  sideboard, 
and  the  one  in  '80  over  the  library  outside- 
door,  and  in  '81  there  were — " 

Mrs.  Hesseltine's  eyes  were  wandering. 
She  noticed  that  her  husband  and  Mrs. 
Gore  were  starting  off  for  a  walk  together. 
Should  she  join  them  ?  Certainly  not ;  it 
was  ridiculous  to  see  a  wife  in  hourly 
pursuit  of  her  husband. 

"In  '81,"  pursued  Anthony,  "I  got  a 
good  bit  of  stalking — fifteen  stags,  including 
a  little  bit  of  a  beast  that  hardly  counts. 
In  1882—" 

^'  Would  you  think  me  very  rude  if  I 
were  to  go  in  and  write  now  ? "  said  Leo, 
with  one  of  her  sweetest  smiles.     "  It's  very 
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good  of  you  to  tell  me  all  about  your  stags. 
If  we  come  to  Crabston  this  winter,  you 
will  show  their  heads  to  me  ? " 

"  That  I  will.  I  see  you  take  an  interest 
in  sport.  Where's  my  girl  gone  oflf  to  ? 
Oh,  there  they  are,  she  and  Frank,  slashing 
up  the  hill  towards  the  burn.  Well,  I've 
got  to  write  to  the  Sanitary  Inspector  at 
home,  and  ask  his  advice.  Something's 
gone  wrong  in  the  offices  ;  sewer-gas  coming 
out,  they  say.  Good-bye  for  the  present, 
Mrs.   Hesseltine." 

Frank  and  his  companion,  meanwhile, 
walked  briskly  up  the  rocky  path,  Eenee 
listening  with  deep  interest  to  her  host's 
description  of  the  lodge  which  he  had  visited 
to-day. 

"  How  I  wish  that  Tony  and  I  could 
take  one  of  your  small  places  next  year  ! " 

"  Indeed  you  can't  wish  it  more  than  I 
do.  Why  don't  you  put  old  Anthony  up 
to  that  ?     On  the  off  days,  when  he's  not 
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getting  grouse,  or  trout,  be  could  come 
over  here  and  stalk." 

"  How  kind  you  are  !  But  those  ideal 
schemes  never  do  come  off.  They  melt 
away  like  smoke.  No,  Mr.  Hesseltine,  we 
must  take  life  as  it  is,  not  what  we  would 
make  it."     And  she  sighed. 

Frank,  always  sympathetic,  looked  at 
her  profile,  with  its  short  curling  upper  lip, 
the  vivid  rose  of  the  cheek,  the  sweeping 
dark  lashes.  He  did  not  quite  know  what 
to  say.  There  was  obviously  no  use  in 
condoling  with  Mrs.  Gore  about  her  life  ; 
besides,  she  had  never  really  complained 
of  it.  But  it  pained  him  to  see  this 
beautiful  creature  so  utterly  misunderstood, 
so  thrown  away.  He  ardently  wished  to 
cheer  and  brighten  her,  to  do  his  utmost 
as  a  loyal  friend  to  help  her  in  any  diffi- 
culties that  might  arise  for  her.  So  he 
said  very  kindly,  after  a  pause — 

"  Dear  Mrs.  Gore,  you  know  if  I — I  and 
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my  wife,  can  do  anything  for  you,  you 
have "  only  to  ask  us.  It  would  make  us 
both  very  happy.  In  the  future  I  hope 
you  may  be  often  with  us,  and  that  our 
friendship  may  grow  and  deepen  with  years. 
I  can't  tell  you  how  much  I  have  enjoyed 
the  time  you  have  been  good  enough  to 
spend  with  us  now." 

She  looked  up  at  him,  with  that  peculiar 
glance  of  hers,  under  her  eyelids. 

''  Thank  you  a  thousand  times.  It  has 
been  a  delightful  time ;  the  sort  of  rest  and 
refreshment  that  is  impossible  to  be  described 
in  words.  When  I  am  back  at  our  poor 
old  Crabston,  I  shall  think  of  these  walks 
among  the  heather  and  fern  in  this  ex- 
hilarating air ;  of  the  kind  words,  too,  that 
you  have  said  to  me  ;  of — "  (here  she  lowered 
her  voice) — *'  of  the  help  you  have  given  me 
in  more  ways  than  one.  But  let's  talk  of 
something  cheerful  now,  Mr.  Hesseltine ! 
I    won't   even    think    of   going   away   yet. 
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Let  me  see,  we  have  a  week  more  here — 
a  whole  delicious  week  in  front  of  us. 
Tony,  poor  dear  boy,  is  so  happy.  I 
must  thank  you,  too,  for  your  kindness  to 
him." 

The  stars  were  alight  when  Frank  and 
Mrs.  Gore  arrived  at  the  house,  and  Leo 
came  into  the  hall  with  a  telegram.  It 
was  from  Lord  Huddersfield  to  her  husband, 
saying  that,  if  convenient,  he  would  be 
glad  to  arrive  the  next  day  at  Strathrowan. 
Frank  looked  a  little  vexed. 

"It's  rather  a  nuisance  when  people  put 
themselves  on  four  days  like  this !  But 
I  see  he  says  it's  a  case  of  now  or  never. 
He  has  to  go  back  to  England.  Well,  I'll 
say  yes,  of  course." 

Hesseltine  and  Lord  Strathmashie  were 
both  stalking  when  Lord  Huddersfield  made 
his  appearance  on  the  morrow.  He  was 
shown  into  the  drawing-room,  overlooking 
the  loch  and  the  blue  hills,  where  one  lady 
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was  sitting  at  a  writing-table,  her  back 
turned  to  him.  He  started,  and  grew  a 
shade  paler. 

"Good  heavens!  —  you  here!"  This 
observation  was  not  exactly  flattering,  or 
precisely  what  he  had  intended  to  say. 

Eenee  Gore  rose  and  greeted  him. 

'*  You  should  have  said  it  was  a  pleasure 
you  did  not  anticipate,"  and  she  held  out 
her  hand,  a  rather  defiant  smile  on  her  lips. 

"  Well,  1  apologize.  I  was  taken  aback. 
I  thought  no  one  was  here  but  old  Strath, 
and  Tom  Sturgess.  How  are  you  ?  But 
I  needn't  ask.  You  look  blooming.  I 
should  like  to  say,  prettier  than  ever,  but 
you  always  tell  me  direct  compliments  are 
vulgar.  And  how  is  Gore  ?  Here  too,  I 
suppose  ? " 

"  Tony  is  also  blooming,  thank  you.  He 
has  been  distinguishing  himself  stalking. 
Just  now  he  is  rather  perturbed  about  an 
escape    of    sewer-gas    into    the    larder    at 
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Crabston.  It  won't  improve  the  flavour  of 
his  rabbit-pies.  Old  Aunt  Isabella  has  been 
very  ill,  and  Mr.  Pettifer  has  had  a  chill 
on  his  liver.  Can  I  give  you  any  more 
local  news  ?  " 

"  You  needn't  be  cross  or  flippant,  my 
dear  child.  You  are  annoyed,  justly  per- 
haps, because  my  first  remark  did  not 
express  the  pleasure  I  feel  in  seeing  you. 
But  you  must  forgive  me.  You  will,  won't 
you  ?  You  always  end  by  forgiving."  He 
took  her  hand,  drew  her  towards  him, 
and  kissed  her.  ''  I  am  going  to  become 
range  now,  Eenee.  My  sister,  and  my 
uncle,  who  I  hope  intends  to  leave  me  all 
his  worldly  possessions,  family  pictures,  etc., 
wish  me  to  marry  an  heiress.  She  is  very 
plain  about  the  head,  poor  dear,  but  she 
will  have  a  genuine,  hond-fide  half  a  million 
in  ready.  Shouldn't  I  be  a  fool  if  I  didn't 
agree  to  the  plan  ? " 

*'  You  make  one's  blood  run  cold.     It  is 
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horrible,  the  callous  way  in  which  you  talk. 
Why  do  you  take  pleasure  in  wounding  me  ? 
But  oh,  why  am  /  such  a  consummate  idiot 
as  to  care  ?  " 

She  walked  away  towards  the  window  ; 
but  her  eyes  were  so  dim  that  although 
there  were  no  clouds  over  the  nearer  hills, 
to  her  a  mist  seemed  to  float  across  them 
all.  She  stamped  her  small  foot  once  or 
twice  on  the  floor. 

The  door  opened,  and  Mrs.  Hesseltine, 
fresh  and  sweet,  with  a  scarlet  cap  on  her 
fair  curls,  came  into  the  room.  And  Hud- 
dersfield's  face  changed.  The  insolent  smile 
was  gone,  his  cheek  was  flushed,  and  his 
reckless  eyes  softened.  Leontine's  greeting 
was,  as  usual,  graceful  and  friendly,  but 
certainly  not  enthusiastic. 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  Lord  Huddersfield, 
"  that  I  may  have  put  you  to  inconvenience 
by  coming  sooner  than  I  originally  in- 
tended ?     But  I  got  a  letter  from  Alder  shot 
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saying  they  wanted  me  back,  and  I  should 
have  been  more  than  sorry  to  go  south 
without  seeing  Strathrowan." 

"It  is  a  delightful  place.  My  husband 
has,  I  believe,  improved  it  immensely.  He 
is  very  clever  at  laying  out  walks.  There 
are  really  miles  of  paths  by  the  loch,  all 
winding  different  ways." 

Leontine  spoke  hurriedly,  for  a  feeling 
of  embarrassment  was  beginning  to  steal 
over  her.  Mrs.  Gore's  presence  made  her, 
somehow,  self-conscious  and  ill  at  ease. 

"  It's  ever  so  much  jollier  than  Benvrachie. 
Though  that  is  charming  too.  Frank  is 
out,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"Yes  ;  he  has  been  so  good  about  giving 
up  stalking  to  his  friends ;  I  was  glad  he 
went  to-day." 

"And  so  good  about  teaching  me  to 
shoot,"  said  Mrs.  Gore,  from  her  window, 
with  a  quiet  smile. 

Leontine  coloured.     "  Yes ;   he  is  always 
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like  that.  He  never  thinks  about  himself. 
It  is  really  very  kind  of  him  to  sacrifice  so 
many  days'  stalking." 

Something  in  Eenee's  expression  of  face 
irritated  her  little  hostess  just  then  a  good 
deal. 

^'Well,"  said  Mrs.  Gore,  "you  will  all 
have  to  sacrifice  yourselves  on  Tuesday, 
isn't  it,  Leo  ?  We  are  to  have  a  charming 
picnic,  Lord  Huddersfield,  far  away  in  the 
hills ;  at  a  romantic  spot,  called  Prince 
Charlie's  loch.  I  know  all  about  it,  because 
Mr.  Hesseltine  has  described  it  to  me  so 
eloquently.  And  there  are  fir  woods  below 
the  loch,  in  which  we  can  wander,  when  we 
become  tired  of  looking  at  the  mountains. 
We  must  pray  for  a  fine  day." 

"  It  will  be  charming,"  said  Huddersfield, 
looking  at  Leontine. 

"  I  hope  it  will ;  that  reminds  me,  I 
forgot  all  about  the  Foresters.  Will  you 
excuse  me  if  I  go  and  write  now  ?     Mrs. 
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Gore  will,  I  dare  say,  take  you  out,  and 
show  you  some  of  the  walks,  if  you  care  to 
see  them  ?  " 

Left  together  alone,  Eenee  and  Hudders- 
field  were  silent  for  a  good  five  minutes ; 
she  still  watching  the  shining  lake,  he 
walkiug  restlessly  up  and  down.  At  last 
he  sighed  so  heavily  that  she  turned 
sharply  round  and  looked  at  him. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of?" 

"Thinking  of?  God  knows.  Thinking 
of  all  my  wasted  years  :  thinking  that  I 
shall  chuck  up  my  appointment,  and  ex- 
change and  go  out  to  India." 

"  Why— Bill  ? " 

Her  face  was  pale,  and  her  hands  shook. 

"  Because  life  at  home  is  unendurable. 
Because  I  have  no  strength  of  character. 
I  shall  get  into  trouble  if  I  stay  on  here  ! " 

"  There  would  be  nothing  new  in  that." 

"  Perhaps  not,  in  one  sense.  But  I  wish 
to  spare  pain  to — to — " 
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"  Some  one  you  care  for  ? "  She  winced 
as  she  spoke,  as  a  dog  crouches,  expecting 
the  lash. 

"  Who  knows  ? " 

He  walked  across  to  a  table  on  which 
stood  a  pastel  drawing  of  Leontine.  He 
looked  earnestly  at  the  rounded,  innocent 
face,  with  its  soft  halo  of  curls.  Half  aloud, 
half  to  himself,  he  said,  as  he  began  walking 
up  and  down  again — 

"  Oh  !  shall  we  never  wander  more, 
In  Arcady,  in  Arcady  !  " 

He  seemed  regardless  of  the  presence  of 
the  woman  whose  shining  glance  was  fixed 
upon  him,  indifferent  as  a  butcher  must  be 
when  preparing  to  plunge  a  knife  into  the 
throat  of  some  helpless  animal.  Eenee 
flung  herself  down  into  an  arm-chair,  and 
Ijuried  her  head  among  the  cushions.  She 
would  have  rejoiced  if  she  could  have  known 
that  the  worst  possible  evils  were  to  befall 
that  girl,  with  the  fair  childish  face,  whose 
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picture  Huddersfield's  eyes  were  always 
seeking.  But  no  woman  could  hate  as 
Eenee  Gore  was  capable  of  hating,  without 
loving  as  she  loved.  This  man  might  crush 
and  insult,  wound  her  to  death,  and  cast 
her  off,  but  she  would  always  be  ready  to 
give  up  body  and  soul  to  him. 

At  last  she  lifted  her  head. 

"  I  wish  to  God  I  had  never  stayed  on 
to  meet  you  here  ! "  she  cried.  "  And  we 
shall  have  four,  perhaps  five,  days  together. 
Why  are  you  so  utterly  cruel  to  me  ?  But 
you  forget  that  I  remember  all  the  words 
you, have  said.  I  have  this  hold  over  you, 
at  least ;  you  cannot  undo  the  past,  even'  if 
you  wished." 

Something  in  her  face,  in  its  appealing 
misery  and  despair,  touched  Huddersfield, 
cynical  and  heartless  as  he  was. 

'^  It  isn't  true,  Renee,  that  I  am  cruel," 
he  said.  "  You  know  I  have  not  lied  to 
you.     I  was,  and  am,  very  fond  of  you. 
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But  something — I  can't  describe  what  it 
was — came  over  me  just  now,  and  made  me 
feel  the  utter  misery  and  wretchedness  of 
my  life.  You,  dear,"  and  he  took  her  hand, 
'*  have  always  done  your  best  to  cheer  and 
console  me." 

'•  Oh  !  if  I  thought  you  meant  that !  " 

"  Upon  my  soul  I  do  ;  I  shall  always  look 
on  you  as  my  kind  faithful  Eenee,  my  best 
friend." 

She  brushed  away  the  tears  that  fell 
upon  the  sleeve  of  his  shooting-coat,  and 
bit  her  lips  till  the  blood  started  out. 
Coming  across  the  gravelled  terrace  was 
Frank  Hesseltine,  his  buoyant  step  auguring 
that  his  day  had  been  a  successful  one. 
Lord  Huddersfield  got  up  from  the  sofa, 
where  he  had  been  sitting  by  Eenee. 

"  Don't  cry,  my  dear  child.  I  am  going 
out  to  speak  to  Frank."  And  he  smiled 
kindly  at  her. 

She  saw  the  two  men  exchanging  appar- 
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ently  cordial  greetings.  And  presently, 
Antliony,  who  had  been  trout-fishing,  made 
his  appearance. 

"  I've  had  a  first-class  day  on  the  loch, 
Eenee !  There  are  some  thumping  big 
trout.  I  must  say  I  like  a  bit  of  fresh  fish 
one  has  caught  oneself  as  much  as  anything. 
You  look  tired,  old  girl ! — you've  been  read- 
ing too  much.  Your  eyes  are  quite  red. 
Oh  !  I've  had  a  telegram,  and  it's  all  right 
about  the  sewer.  That's  a  good  business. 
Pettifer  writes  too,  he  feels  better ;  a  bit 
weak,  and  don't  fancy  his  food  much.  I  dare 
say  old  Frank  '11  let  me  have  a  haunch  for 
Pettifer  1  For  a  parson  there's  nothing  moi'e 
useful.     You  see  there's  pies — and  hash — " 

*'  Oh,  yes,  I  know.  Fifty  different  ways 
of  doing  venison.  But  don't  enumerate 
them,  my  dear,  excellent  Tony.  You  look 
rather  grubby.  You  had  better  go  and 
change.  I've  such  a  headache,  I  think  I 
won't  come  down  to  dinner  to-night." 
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Anthony  was  in  despair. 

"  It'll  be  so  slow  wdtliout  you  ! "  he  cried. 
*'  Try  some  neuralgic  crystal.  I've  got  a 
bit,  but  it's  been  rubbed  away  a  good  deal 
on  Pettifer's  head.  I  lent  it  to  him  when 
he  had  those  bad  headaches  !  " 

"  Thanks,  I'll  go  and  lie  dowm,  and  darken 
the  room.  Don't  come  and  bother,  please, 
Anthony.  And  don't  sing  or  whistle  next 
door  to  me,  if  you  can  remember  that." 

She  w^ent  slowly  up-stairs,  leaving 
Anthony  no  longer  cheerful,  in  spite  of  his 
success  with  the  trout.  Suddenly  he  re- 
membered, that  he  had  a  letter  for  his  wife 
in  his  pocket ;  so  he  w^ent  up-stairs,  his  boots 
thumping  and  creaking,  into  her  room. 

"  I  know  you'll  be  pleased  to  see  this," 
he  said,  his  honest  face  smiling. 

The  frown,  which  had  deepened  on 
Renee's  face  when  she  caught  sight  of  her 
husband's  square  figure,  disappeared  as  she 
saw  whom  the  letter  w\^s  from. 
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*'  My  sweet  little  fellow !  How  he  has 
improved  in  his  writing  !  And  what  a 
funny  way  he  begins,  Tony  !  Thanks  for 
bringing  up  the  letter." 

The  small  golden-haired  boy,  who  with 
pain  and  difficulty  had  traced  the  blotted 
characters,  and  smudged  the  sheet  of  paper 
with  his  fat  little  fingers,  had  certainly 
never  been  conscious  that  he  was  playing 
the  part  of  a  guardian  angel  to  the  sad  and 
tempted  woman  who  covered  the  pages 
with  kisses.  Her  eyes  and  lips  softened 
as  she  read. 

"  I  will  not  let  Jos  grow  up  to  despise 
me,"  she  said,  half  aloud.  ''  I  will  try  not 
to  hate  her  so  much ;  God  help  me,  I  will 
try  not  to  think  so  much  of  him — to  be 
more  patient  with  poor  Anthony." 

Jos  had  begun  his  letter  in  a  new  way, 
at  which  he  had  been  much  pleased.  He 
wrote  chiefly  in  capital  letters,  of  varied 
sizes  and  shapes. 
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"  Charming  Aunt  Eenee, 

"  I  hope  you  are  Well.  I  am 
well.  Are  you  Enjoying  Yourself"  (a  large 
blot  here).  "  Jane  is  Well,  Dicky "  (this 
was  the  canary)  "  is  well  at  least  he  has 
a  Cold.  Papa  has  a  new  Horse  a  brown 
One.  He  is  very  well.  Best  love  and 
Kisses  from  Jos.     P.  S.  Write  Soon." 
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